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For The Sunday-School Times. 
AT SEA. 


“There is trouble on the sea thatit cannot be quiet.” 


Trouble on the waters! trouble on the deep! 
Must the raging billows still their anger keep? 
Will they ne’er be quiet ?*never fall asleep ? 


Thus in boding anguish, faint with fear we call; 
Oh the gracious accents on our ears that fall— 
‘God is onthe waters, fear ye not at all!” 


Still the tempest rages, and the winds are out; 

Fiercely to each other, east and north they shout; 

Terror makes us faithless; faithless hearts will 
doubt, 


“Lord,” we cry in anguish, “earth has many a 
grave; 

Thou, whose arm is never powerless to save, 

Help us! or we perish ’neath the seething wave.” 


Calm the answer cometh, and its words of cheer 

Ring above the tempest, resonant and clear, 

“Lo! the Father dwelleth with thee; children, do 
not fear.”’ 


Dashed upon the sunken rocks! helm and rudder 
gone, 

At the mercy of the waters, drifting, drifting on— 

Now, at last, are faith and patience from our sorrow 
born. 


Calmer seas and brighter skies ne’er this joy had 
known; 

He who trod the wave before us leavesusnot alone; 

He hath claimed us! he hath saved us! he will keep 


his own ! MABEL. 
Andover, Mass. 
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“WAITING FOR YOU TO SPEAK.” 


¢ iggen parting words had been said at the 
close of our school, and my class had 
dispersed. Some minutes were spent in 
conversation with a fellow teacher, when 
on returning for a book, I saw that one of 
my scholars still lingered near the form. 
Perhaps she thought that my mind was 
preoccupied, for after coming forward a 
step or two, she hesitated, then turned 
away. 

‘‘Shall I speak to her?’’ It was a mo- 
mentary question. Passing quickly to her 
side, I said, ‘‘ Marion, you were very atten- 
tive this afternoon. I hope that you will 
take home the meaning of the sweet lesson 
which so deeply interested us. Will you 
come to the blessed Saviour whose words 
we have been considering? Will you de- 
cide now to give your heart to him, that he 
may be your Guide and Friend forever?’ 

Placing her hand within mine she re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, that is what I want to do! I 
know it is wrong to keep putting it off. 
But I am so very weak andsinful. Do you 
think that Jesus will receive me ?”’ 

‘Dear child, Jesus invites just such weak, 
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helpless ones as you are. Do you feel that 
you are very sinful? His precious blood 
will take away every guilty stain. He will 
give you grace and strength, and help you 
to love and serve him.”’ 

We sat down together, and with tear- 
filled eyes she told me how much she longed 
to be atrue Christian. We talked of the 
wondrous price of redemption, of the great 
love wherewith Jesus hath loved us, in 
coming to earth to suffer and die that we 
might live. Precious theme! Oh how pre- 
cious to the trembling soul, just awakening 
to life and joy and peace! Through the 
soft influences of heavenly grace, my young 
scholar had been led to see her helpless 
condition, and made willing to embrace the 
salvation so freely offered in the gospel. 


We arose, left the school-room, and walk- 
ed on together, for Marion’s home lay in 
the same direction as mine. Before we se- 
parated she said, ‘‘I am soglad you know 
all, because you can think of me through 
the week, and pray forme. It seemed as if 
I could not go home without telling you. 
But I was afraid you did not notice me. I 
was waiting for you to speak.’”’ 

Reader, do you know the sweet delight of 
gazing on the first tender blade, after many 
days of seed sowing? Is it not a precious 
sight? Does it not repay the lifetime of 
toil in God’s moral vineyard? I thought 
so on that Sabbath evening, while the inci- 
dents of the day passed in review before my 
mind. 

It had been a lovely Sabbath, and every- 
thing had conspired to awaken feelings of 
gratitude. It was sweet to know that an- 
other lamb of my little flock had obeyed 
the gracious Shepherd’s call. Then arose 
the thought, ‘‘ Why notall?’’? Have I been 
truly earnest and faithful? The words of 
my dear scholar were recalled: ‘‘I was 
waiting for you to speak.’’ Yet the pre- 
cious season had been almost suffered to 
pass unheeded by. 


‘“‘ Waiting for you to speak!’’? What 
might have been the effect of careless ne- 
glect on my part? Misimproved opportu- 
nities rose up to memory, and I felt deeply 
humbled before God. 

Dear fellow teachers, it is well that we 
should arouse to a deeper sense of our re- 
sponsibility, and ask ourselves, ‘‘ Are we 
watching for souls as those who must give 
aecount? Do we feel the priceless value of 
the immortal soul? Do we believe that our 
scholars are by nature thechildren of wrath, 
and that dying thus they cannot enter 
heaven? Oh, then let us seek with affection- 





ate earnestness to lead them to Jesus! Let 


us show them by our voice and manner 
that we mean what we say. Let us endea- 
vor to know them individually, and seek 
by gentleness to win their confidence and 
love. We may take comfort for the time to 
come. Oh, let us implore grace that we may 
be able to meet our children as we have 
never done before! With deeper humility 
and self-distrust, yet with brighter hope 
and more entire dependence upon the 
‘Spirit of grace.”’ 8. A. 
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THINGS TO ANCHOR BY. 


HE truest, most earnest Christian needs 
helps and safeguards. Indeed it is by 
means of helps and safeguards that he is 
enabled to keep in the way at all. The 
open profession 6f. Christ’s holy name be- 
fore the great congregation is a safeguard ; 
the remembrance of the act, of having com- 
mitted oneself in such public manner toa 
given line of conduct has strengthening 
power in it. Men are but human, the best 
of them. The course of action to which 
they have committed themselves, whatever 
it be, has in its reflex power great influence 
over them. ‘‘I sometimes think,’ said a 
devoted and most successful minister of the 
gospel, ‘‘that if I were not a minister I 
should be a very wicked man indeed,” 
The temptations to which he might other- 
wise have succumbed, the realization of his 
high responsibility under God held in 
check and bereft of half their power. 

The simple profession of the Christian 
name has, to a certain degree, this influ- 
ence upon the individual. It should have 
tenfold power in this direction. To havea 
certain degree of Christianity, if the phrase 
may be allowed, is in this age popular, ra- 
ther than a matter of reproach. One may 
become anominal Christian, and yet to all 
appearance differ little from the rest of the 
world. A right hearty worker for Christ is 
nearly as singular now in reality, however, 
as in any age of the world. Perhaps the 
greatest persecution he encounters is from 
these nominal Christians. Helps and safe- 
guards are required, and in deliberate Chris- 
tian effort systematically carried on in the 
Sunday-school and in works of benevolence, 
they are undeniably found. 

A Christian, in accepting the charge of a 
class in the Sunday-school, makes his pro-. 
fession of love to the Redeemer anew. He 
cannot study the Word, pray for the con- 
version or growth in grace of his class, and 
make for Christ’s sake the effort which is 
necessary in keeping together and conduct- 
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ing those committed to his charge without 
constant reminding consciousness that he 
is acting as the representative of holy prin- 
ciples and doctrines divine. This remind- 
ing consciousness is bracing as mountain 
air, is a tonic to the soul, is a safeguard that 
even the hurried Christian, burdened with 
this world’s cares, can ill afford to do with- 
out. Indeed, perhaps for him it is most 
necessary, that spiritual culture do not de- 
cline utterly in the multiplicity of earth’s 
demands. 





_— 
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LEST THEY BE DISCOURAGED. 


FATHER had given his son a book, 
and as he was going away to preach at 


a distant appointment, he spoke of the ap- 
prppriateness of his spending his leisure 
howrs On the Sabbath in reading it. 


When he was gone, a sudden impulse 
seized ‘the boy to win his father’s approval 
by seeing how much he could read. So 
every moment he could gain he read in his 
new book, thinking all the time how 
pleased his father would be with his dili- 
gence. When he returned, he hastened 
joyfully to meet him, showing him the 
mark, and telling him the numberof pages 
he had read. But the father was cold and 
tired, and worse still, was thoughtless. So 
he hastily put the boy aside, with the chil- 
ling words, ‘‘ You should have read twice 
as much.’”’ If a blow had struck the child 
to the earth, it would have been a light 
injury, compared with this blow to the 
spirit. It crushed hopelessly for the time 
all aspiration, all effort after knowledge. 
It made him look almost with aversion on 
his father. The scar on the spirit was car- 
ried away intomanhood. That book stood 
on his library shelf, but the mark had never 
been moved. No additional page was ever 
read in it. 

Oh, how we need to watch ourselves in 
these moments of weariness and perplexity. 
Hasty, petulant words where a child looks 
for approval, are wounds to its spirit, hard 
indeed to bear. It takes all of our maturer 
fortitude to meet with an even mind such 
disappointments, and can we be surprised 
that the tender child’s spirit grows dis- 
couraged and bitter under them? 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—— <-> oe 


** OUTSIDE WORKERS.’’ 
6617S Mr. Hayes a Christiw ?” I asked a 


friend. 
‘*'No, he is an outside worker, like my- 
self.’’ 
‘*Outside worker? What do you mean 
by that?” 





n “Oh, Hayes and 1 have classes in the 
a Sunday-school, because sume of the Chris- 
i tians want to go home and get a warm din- 
fat ner, and they can do no better than take us 
5 for teachers. Then we sing in the choir, 
and sometimes, to help along, sing in the 
prayer-meeting. We give somethin~ .o- 
wards the minister’s salary, &c., &. I 
don’t know how they could get along,’’ 
continued my friend, half jokingly, ‘‘if it 
were not for a few outside workers.”’ 









‘* Outside of what ?” 

‘Why, outside of the church.’’ 

‘*Why not come inside?”’ 

“Oh, I’m not a Christian. 
that. 
ain;’’ 

‘*Do! that is not the first thing. It is be 
what is right. Why not de a Christian ; 
then you can do from love ?”’ 

‘“*Oh, I don’t Know. I cannot yet. I 
mean to sometime.’’ 

‘*'When ?”” 

—You shake your head. Ah, my friend, 
do not stay outside too long. Some 
foolish virgins tried that, and they never 
got inside of the door. It was shut, and 
they had to stay outside forever. 

Beware, lest you be left outside of heaven. 
—S. R. M., in The Advance. 


> 


I can’t do 
I think I ean do as much where I 
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OPEN THE DOOR. 


Open the door of my heart, dear Lord! 
Open and enter in; 
I cannot raise the latch myself, 
So weak am I with sin. 
Thou canst strengthen my greatest weakness, 
Thou canst cleanse my foulest stain; 
Oh! open the bolted daor of my heart, 
And never depart again, 


Shine in my darkened soul, dear Lord! 
Darkened with doubt and sin; 

Scatter my clouds with thy glorious beams, 
And let thy brightness in; 

Hast thou light for the darkest valley ? 
Hast thou ear for the feeblest prayer? 

Then shine in my darkened soul to-night, 
And shine forever there! 


Not weary and heavy laden, dear Lord, 
With worldly cares to-night, 

But the very bliss thou hast granted me 
Has veiled thee from my sight; 

I ask not for sorrow to rend the veil, 
But grant, oh grant to me 

A heart that can in thy gifts rejoice, 
And not lose sight of thee. 

Reese 


J. H. M. - 
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THE SUN IN ECLIPSE. 


UPPOSE that for three-fourths of the 

time the sun was in an eclipse. How 
soon would the disastrous effects become 
apparent all over the earth. How would 
all vegetation languish, and the evil effects 
on health and life soon show itself. 
We know the bad results from even a dozen 
suecessively damp and lowering days. 

How can the soul’s life thrive any better 
when the Sun of Righteousness is so often 
in eclipse? It is not that he is unwilling 
to shed his healing beams upon our hearts, 
‘*but ouriniquities have'separated between 
us and our God.’’ 

That soul ripens fast for glory, which 
lives near to Christ, which will not suffer 
a cloud or mist to come between, without 
going instantly to him in prayer, humbly 
asking forgiveness and joyfully accepting 
the gift as freely as it is given. We are 
av’ e sensitive enough with regard to the 
evil others do to us, often fancying offences 
where none were intended, or magnifying 
real ones. But we have far too little sensi- 
tiveness with regard to our offences to- 
wards God. But though we think lightly 
of these ‘‘littlesins,’’ as we call them, these 
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simall deceptions, these little relaxations of 
strictness about keeping holy the Sabbath 
day, these customary ‘tricks of trade,” 
they are all put down as lying, Sabbath- 
breaking, and stealing, in God’s book. We 
cannot smooth them away there. They 
will surely cloud our sunshine, if they do 
not at last leave our souls in outer dark. 
ness. We cannot be too watchful over 
these unruly hearts, and we need besides 
watching to ‘‘ pray without ceasing.” 
-— —— <m e — 

LEAVE NOTHING BEHIND. 

NHE reader of Ceesar’s Commentaries 

will remember that one day the coun- 
try of the Helvetii was clouded with smoke. 
The people had resolved on a permanent in- 
vasion of the country of the Gauls. That 
there might be nothing totempt them back 
after once starting, they resolved to burn 
every thing habitable and eatable. From 
the villages the long flames shot up at night, 
and huge masses of smoke went drifting 
skyward. Through the grain-fields long 
coils of flame went writhing and twisting 
like snakes, eating up every thing. As the 
invading bands filed away out of their 
native land, some house hitherto untouched 
might have been noticed. It was soon 
crackling in the flames. Overin the fields 
may have been left some tempting plot of 
grain; ashes soon took its place. So the 
migrating nation was lighted out of its 
country by bonfires its own hands had 
kindled. ‘They had gone for good. ‘They 
had put the torch to every thing. Nothing 
had been left behind to tempt them back. 
They meant to be thorough in their work. 

I can’t but think what a lesson is here 
taught. I look around me, and see many 
people beginning a religious life. Just now, 
some one in that adjoining street may be 
starting off for a new land of promise. 
This very day, a Sabbath-school scholar 
begins thejourney. Some one reading this 
may have already said, ‘‘Itis time for me 
to be returning to the Father’s house.”’ 
You are on your way tothecross. Then 
be sure that you leave nothing behind to 
tempt you back. Put the torch to every 
thing that might draw you back and burn 
itup. Right where the tempting thing is 
let there be a heap of ashes immediately. 

“Do you think it is wrong to go to the 
theatre?’”’ said a young friend to me in the 
prayer-meeting. She had been interested 
in the subject of religion. As I hear her 
asking the question, as I recall the look of 
inquiry on her face, I am sad. She has 
left something behind to draw her soul 
back. There is a little fireshe has got to 
kindle,—an old desire to be burn* up. 

I recall the case of another who could 
not let go the pleasures of this world. 
“Filthy rags,” I know,—all these sinful 
pleasures of the world; they will quickly 
disappear in the flames of the ‘last day.” 
And yet some people do so love to rake 
them out of the dirt! A celestial crown is 
not bright enough to win these lovers of 
the world to the ‘‘farcountry.’’ They will 
not leave rags for righteousness, set fire to 
the former, and move off in a new life. 
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Fire is the price, though. It must be. 
Nothing can be left behind. 

There sometimes occur cases of what I 
call evil disguised, where something is left 
behind, and perhaps a person doesn’t know 
it. ‘‘I’ll try’’ is that disguise sometimes. 

To say ‘‘I’ll try to serve God’? may not 
sound objectionable; and yet that ‘J’ll 
try’? may cover a great evil. If we only 
knew what an enemy lay hid under that 
cover to tempt and call us back, we would 
burn him out and destroy him immedi- 
ately. 

What God asks for and insists on is the 
full committal of the soul to him ; no reser- 
vation to be made, nothing to be left be- 
hind. God wants the ‘TI will.” ‘Ill try 
to do my duty’? may come from a half-sur- 
rendering spirit. You must burn that ‘Tl 
try,’ and start with “I will.” “Tl try 
and see what my feelings are,’’ said a young 
woman to me. Nothing came of her in- 
terest, that I am aware of. 

I think there is a good deal of experi- 
menting in spiritual things. Persons are 
afraid to commit themselves to God fully ; 
afraid to start off into a new country, every 
thing destroyed behind them. There is 
nothing behind to which they can go back. 
Can they just trust God to meet them and 
bless them in the future ? 

Venture out. Make a thorough commit- 
tal of yourself to God. If you are halting, 
halt no longer. Besure, though, that you 
leave nothing behind to call you back,— 
no sinful pleasure, no reserved object of 
your ambition or affection. Don’t experi- 
ment. Let no distrust of God linger be- 
hind to call you back. With a swift hand, 
put the torch to every such wrong thing. 
Leave nothing, nothing, behind.— The 
Christian Banner. 





=—_ 
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A COMFORTABLE ASSURANCE. 
BY MRS, J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 

i tp is certainly a great comfort to the Chris- 

tian to have always a joyful assurance 
of his acceptance. I have heard persons 
remark that they would give nothing for a 
religion they could not be sure they pos- 
sessed, nor could they have much confi- 
dence in the reality of a conversion which 
left the heart often under a cloud. As a 
rule, these confident persons were shallow 
thinkers, and one sided interpreters of 
God’s word. They looked at one class of 
texts so long, that they quite forgot the 
rest of the Bible. Sometimes even they 
would almost doubt that certain portions 
of it could be inspired. It differed too 
widely from their notions. 

Now I think it will be found that those 
who have been most earnest workers for 
Jesus have often been the least confident 
about themselves. The more they see of 
the depths of their own heart’s wickedness, 
the more overwhelming has been their 
sense of their ill-deserts, the more aston- 
ishing the miracle of grace that can save 
even them. 

~ “TT thank God,” said Richard Baxter, 
‘* for that word ‘ whosoever’ will may come.”’ 
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“Tf it had been, may come,” said Richard 
Baxter, ‘‘Tam so vile asinner, that I should 
have thought he meant some other Richard 
Baxter, but when he says, ‘whosoever’ I 
know, that includes me, the worst of all 
Richard Baxters.”’ 

It is said that Job Throckmorton, of 
whom his people always speak as ‘‘a most 
holy laborious minister,’’ was thirty-seven 
years without a comfortable assurance. 
When dying, he said to the venerable 
John Dodd, ‘‘ what will you say to him 
who is going out of the world and ean find 
no comfort ?’’ 

“What will you say of Him,” said Mr. 
Dodd, ‘‘ who when he was going out of the 
world, cried ‘My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me!’ ”? 

Oh, how these words sunk down into the 
dying heart. In looking to his Saviour he 
forgot self, and within the hour departed 
rejoicing in Him. 

It is better to be found working faithfully 
and humbly for Jesus, than even to see an 
angel writing our names in the Book of 
Life. 
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WISE TO WIN ‘SOULS. 


F there is anything that requires great 
skill, it is in dealing with awakened 
souls. All cannot be approached in the 
same manner with alike good results. ‘‘ Of 
some have compassion making a difference, 
and others save with fear pulling them out 
of the fire.’”’ A pointed urgent manner 
which would be just adapted to a heedless 
profligate, just awakened to see himself a 
sinner, would only repel a thoughtful, re- 
fined nature now pondering over the great 
interests of the soul. Though conversion is 
one thing for all, the high and the lowly, 
the manner of winning must be very vari- 
ous. Paul shows his consummate tact and 
knowledge of men, when he says of his 
preaching, ‘‘ but privately tothem of repu- 
tation.’’?’ Every right means he was willing 
to employ, ‘‘if by any means he might 
save some.”’ 

Some may be better approached by con- 
versation, others by a letter which may be 
read and pondered over in secret. This 
last is a powerful agent for good, too little 
employed by Christians. There are others 
still who have leisure and a natural dispo- 
sition that would lead them to sit down 
and thoughtfully read through a book 
like Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, if 
placed in their hands by a Christian friend. 
It would be hardly possible for a soul to go 
carefully through this book, with a mind 
open to conviction, or sincere desire to be- 
come such a Christian as is there portrayed, 
without realizing soul-profit. Great good 
has been done by this little book, and 
doubtless will be as long as time endures. 

Others would read a tract, who would 
not undertake a religious book. But asa 
general rule, there is scarcely any agency 
so powerful as an. earnest, feeling word of 
concern and entreaty, from one in whose 
Christian character we have unlimited con- 
fidence. Rarely will this be resented if 








spoken in private, and no doubt it will be 
found at the last to be the most powerful of 
all Christ’s agencies for saving souls. 
Ho 

JESTING WHICH IS WoT CONVENIENT.— 
Spare that pun ona holy text. It struck 
your ears, so quick to catch double sounds 
even in Scripture words, and you are itch- 
ing to tell it to the first one who can laugh 
over it with you. But don’t. Try rather 
to forget it by not giving it vent. What's 
a laugh, when you think of the irreverent 
association it will occasion in the minds of 
all who hear it? They won’t forget it; 
whenever they hear the text the frivolous 
thought you connected with it will also 
occur to them. A pun may have rare and 
genuine wit, only let it not intrude within 
hallowed bounds. There, however smart, 
it is pitiful, and unworthy of Christian lips; 
and often not less than profane. More than 
one of our readers, we are sure, lament with 
us the vile plague of an irreverent play 
on some Scripture verse, which though 
heard years and years ago, ever flits across 
the memory whenever the verse is read or 
heard.— Brotherly Words. 


+ <m eS 
SPEAKING FOR JESUS.—Every word we 
speak for Christ is pouring oil on the fires 
of grace in our own heart, and will make 
them burn with an ardor otherwise un- 
known. The Christian will find, that 
while, before he commenced this course, he 
had a thousand questionings and difficul- 
ties, after he has done so, he will scarcely 
have an hour’s trouble with himself. The 
truth seems to be this: Christ is so kind 
and unexacting a master, that he will not let 
his servants fight two battles at once; if 
they will take the sword and go into the 
enemy’s camp, he will keep the citadel for 
them; if they will be about his business, 
he will set their hearts entirely at rest.— 
Dublin Tract. 
rm 2 Ct 
THE DIFFERENCE, 
Men send their ships, the eager things, 
To try their luck at sea, 
But none can tell by note or count 
How many there may be. 
One turneth east, another south— 
They never come again; 
And then we know they must have sunk, 
But neither how nor when, 


Godsends his happy birds abroad— 

“They’re less than ships,” say we, 
No moment passes but he knows 

How many there should be. 

One buildeth high, another low, 

With just a bird’s light care— 

If only one, perchance, doth fall, 

God knoweth when and where. 

: 2 ot” 

THE RIGHT PERSUASION.—In terrible 
agony a soldier lay dying in the hospital. 
A visitor asked him, ‘‘ What church are 
you of?’ ‘Of the church of Christ,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I mean of what persuasion are 
you?” ‘*Persuasion !’’ said the dying man, 
as his eyes looked heavenward, beaming 


with love to the Saviour; ‘‘ lam persuaded 
that neither death nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pre- 
sent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate me from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus. 
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Publishers’ Hotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








Schotte’s Plan of Jerusalem.—Nexttoan 
actual visit to the Holy City, this wonderful 
Plan so ingeniously made from papier mache, 
conveys the most correct and vivid impres- 
sion of the buildings, streets and places of 
peculiar interest within the city walls ; while 
immediately outside the walls the deep ravines 
and beyond them the lofty hills and moun- 
tains verify most strikingly the words of 
Scripture, ‘‘ As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem, &c., &c. The elevations and de- 
pressions being made as they actually exist, 
bring the observer to realize a presence amid 
the scenes and scenery of sacred interest as no 
mere map however distinct can do, and the 
whole subject is invested with a charm which 
engages the attention of any earnest Bible 
student. 

The entire arrangement, case, frame and all, 
is but 50inches in circumference, and yet the 
workmanship is so perfect that it seems noth- 
ing has been omitted or slighted. The case is 
protected bya glass front, and can be packed 
and shipped by Express with perfect safety. 
Price $9.50, on receipt of which it will be for- 
warded to any accessible point in this country. 

The Rose of Sharon.—This new Con- 
cert Exercise which appeared on pages 313, 
314 and 315, is so much sought for as to have 
exhausted almost our entire edition of No. 20 
of The Times. To meet this demand, we are 
printing the Exercise in tract form, and will 
have it ready in a few days. Persons desiring 
copies will please send 36 cents per dozen for 
the same, and they will be forwarded by mail 
as soon as ready. 

Songs of Gladness.—If any Sabbath-school 
is desirous of securing a first rate music book 
that will not only please on introduction, but 
continue to give entire satisfaction, we do not 
believe they can do better than to adopt “‘ Songs 
of Gladness.’”? Send 25 cents and get a copy in 
paper cover for examination. 
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SEQUEL 


FRIDAY LOWE: 


By Mrs. CAROLINE E. KELLY DAvis, 
Author of ‘‘ Arthur Merton,” ‘‘ John 
Brett’s Household,” &c., &c. 














CHAPTER XXII. 

HE winter was quite too short for the ac- 

complishment of all that Elfrida wished to 
do. Every moment of her time was occupied 
in study, or in the performance of self-imposed 
duties, which, as they were entered upon from 
an honest desire to do good and honor the 
Master, brought with them asweet and rich 
reward. 

Chief among these duties was a daily visit of 
an hour or more in Mrs. Thornton’s room, 
when by reading and conversation she endea- 
vored to cheer the fretful and discontented 
woman, who chafed under a confinement 
which, though irksome in the extreme, was 





{*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for 
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persevered in lest the world should deem her 
deficient in the display of grief at the loss of 
her only daughter. 

A tri-weekly visit at the home of Mrs. 
Charles, when Faith was sent forth to gather 
roses for her cheeks and strength for her 
frame by a walk in the bracing air, while she 
herself took the post of nurse by the invalid’s 
pillow; a frequent call at the comfortable lodg- 
ings of Mrs. Gould and her children; these, 
with occasional visits at the homes of the little 
ones who had been placed under her charge 
in the Sunday-school, furnished her with all 
the out-door exercise and recreation that she 
desired or had leisure for. Tothe worldly and 
thoroughly selfish mind of Mrs. Thornton, her 
husband’s ward was a constant enigma, which 
she tried vainly, in her shallow way, to solve. 


‘*T think it must be very dull for you, Elfie,” 
she said one day, unceremoniously breaking 
in upon Elfrida, who was reading aloud for 
her amusement. 

“What?” questioned Elfrida, looking up 
surprised. 

“Why, this humdrum life that you are lead- 
ing, my dear—no gaiety, no variety, no com- 
pany from day to day. I declare it is enough 
to kill one with ennui.” 

“T find it delightful,” said Elfrida, emphati- 
cally. ‘I never was happier than I am now, 
and as for ennui, I have no time for it.”’ 

“T don’t understand you at all, my dear,’ 
said Mrs. Thornton, impatiently. ‘‘I should 
think your head would ache, reading and stu- 
dying so much as you do, And what possible 
use it is going to be is more than I can tell. 
Who wants to marry a learned woman, I’d like 
to know?” 

Elfrida laughed merrily. 


“Tt isa serious matter, Elfie, although you 
treat it so lightly,’ continued Mrs. Thornton, 
with aninjuredair. ‘I have lived longer than 
you, and know the ways of the world better; 
and your literary women are of all women the 
most disagreeable. For one, I cannot endure 
them. If poor Augusta hadn’t died we should 
have had a very different winter from this, 
you may besure. I had planned so many nice 
little parties, and I expected to see you the 
belle of the season. You might have been, 
Elfie, just as well as not, what with your for- 
tune and your good looks.” 

‘*T cannot regret the failure of your hopesso 
far as I was concerned,” said Elfrida, gravely. 
“‘T find it very hard to live a Christian life 
when I have the fewest temptations; if I had 
more, I fear I should be entirely overcome. I 
am more than satisfied to be quiet, and to have 
leisure for my studies.”’ 

‘Well, you are a strange girl!’’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘One would suppose, with 
such a fortune at your command, you would 
want to makea little show in the world; in- 
stead of that, the less you make the better you 
seem to like it. By the way, my dear, it is 
quite time for you to be selecting your spring 
outfit, Have you spoken to Madame Folet 
about it?” 

‘*No,”’ answered Elfrida, closing her book. 


“You ought to without delay. Really, my 
dear, I shall be obliged to scold you if you 
don’t pay more regard to matters of so much 
importance. Send for her tocome here, if you 
will not take the trouble to go to her, and I 
will consult with her as before, if you wish.”’ 

“‘T have no orders for Madame Folet, this 
spring,” said Elfrida, quietly. 

Mrs, Thornton stared in her face as though 
she must have misunderstood her. 





‘*No orders,” she repeated, incredulously, 

“Not one,” said Elfrida, with a smile, “T 
need nothing new, and I have no idea of spend- 
ing what is not my own for fashion’s sake,”’ 

‘6 What is not your own?” echoed Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. “I would like to know whose money it 
is, if it is not yours?” 

‘It is mine to use for my Master,” said El- 
frida, gently. ‘‘I am only a steward of God’s 
bounty.”’ 

“Well, I declare!’’ cried Mrs. Thornton, 
applying herself with great vigor to her scent- 
bottle, ‘‘ and so you are going like a fright in 
your old clothes allthespring! Ishould think 
it was your duty to dress as becomes your po- 
sition.”’ 

‘“‘ Tagree with you there,”’ responded Elfrida, 
‘*T consider it my duty to dress neatly and 
well, but, my dear Mrs. Thornton, I will never 
again spend a thousand dollars for one season’s 
outfit, when I know there are hundreds of my 
poor brothers and sisters whoare suffering for 
food and decent clothing.” 

‘* Brothers and sisters! hundreds of them! 
What do you mean, child !”’ 

‘*God’s children are my brothers and sisters, 
Are we not all of one family ?”’ 

“Of course not! One family, indeed! How 
absurd you are, Elfie! I hope you don’t claim 
relationship with negroes, and Irishmen, and 
the beggars in the street? Where ever did 
you get such an idea?” 

** From the Bible,’’ answered Elfrida. 

‘‘ The Bible!’ cried Mrs. Thornton! ‘You 
must be mistaken. Of course it is the best 
book in the world, (though I confess it has al- 
ways seemed very tiresome to me when I have 
heard a chapter), and I’m sure it can’t say that 
low people like beggars and negroes are related 
to such as we are. Dear me! how very disa- 
greeable !’’ and the scent- bottle was vigorously 
applied. 

Elfrida sat silently by, until her companion, 
having recovered herself, renewed the conver- 
sation. 

“T don’t think, Elfie, that you ought to say 
such shocking things to me, when you know 
how delicate my nerves are.”’ 

‘*T had no idea of shocking you,” said Elfri- 
da. “I only wanted to tell you why I was 
unwilling to run up a heavy bill for garments 
that I do not need. I believe that I am, al- 
though most unworthy, one of God’s children, 
and every other child of his is my brother or 
sister. We are ‘members of the household of 
faith,’ a family of which God is the great loving 
Father. Is there anything shocking in this?” 

‘* Beggars, and negroes, and savages?” gasp- 
ed Mrs. Thornton. 

“Yes, if they love him.”’ 

‘‘Now, Elfie Lowe, answer me one question,” 
said the astonished lady. ‘‘ Do you mean to 
say that such low people as those are as good 
as youandI? Just tell me the plain truth.” 

Elfrida paused a moment, and then with 
tearful earnestness replied, 

‘‘The children of a King are not low, Mrs. 
Thornton. They are heirs of eternal glory, 
no matter how humble and poor their condi- 
tion here, and in his eyes, ‘ who seeth not as 
man seeth,’ they are precious. Not one of 
them but is far richer and nobler in his sight 
than the richest and noblest in the world’s 
esteem, who live ungodly and careless lives. 
I have heard it said that ‘the saint on the 
dunghill is more exalted than the sinner on 
the throne.’”’ 

Mrs. Thornton covered her ears with her 
jewelled hands, and looked uuutterably dis- 
gusted, as she cried, 
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‘Bah! how shocking! Say no more, I beg 
of you, Elfie. If that is what your Bible 
teaches, I am sure it would not suit me.” 

“Tt has suited many thousands who could 
find nothing in the world to satisfy the need 
they felt in their souls,” said Elfrida. 

“Very likely,’ interposed Mrs. Thornton. 
‘‘Such ideas would of course please the low 
and vulgar, who are always trying to rise to 
our level, but I assure you, my dear, they can 
not be acceptable to us, who have always been 
aware of our superiority.” 

There was a peculiar emphasis on the last 
words, the meaning of which was quite clear, 
but Elfrida answered calmly, 


“TIT do not know how any one who feels his 
own sinfulness, and understands God’s holi- 
ness, can look upon himself as superior to any 
other sinner, any more than I know how one 
who feels that he is forgiven, and understands 
God’s love, can look upon himself as superior 
to any other of God’s children.” 

‘“‘T’m sure I don’t call myself a sinner,” be- 
gan Mrs. Thornton, in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘ and 
I didn’t suppose any one else would. To be 
sure I don’t go to church every Sunday, and 
make great pretensions, as some people do, 
and I don’t call myself a saint, but I am as 
good, if not better than the most of my acquain- 
tances, and there’s no one gives more to cha- 
ritable societies than I. If everybody would 
live as good a life as I do, this world would be 
a deal better than it is.’’ 

Elfrida hesitated, rose from her chair and 
sat down again; then looking pityingly at the 
unhappy face by her side, she summoned all 
her courage and said, 


“But there is eternity after this short life, 
and it is for that we must prepare here. Don’t 
feel angry with me, Mrs. Thornton. I know 
that I do not recommend religion as I ought‘ 
but I am trying to prepare for heaven. Are 
you ?”’ 

Mrs. Thornton cast a frightened look around 
the room, (she was very nervous since her 
daughter’s death), and reached out feebly for 
the bell to summon Nannette; then dropping 
her hand on her lap, she sat silent, while El- 
frida went on: 

“Life is very short, and the things here are 
of little consequence compared with eternity; 
they—”’ 

“Don’t, Elfie !’’ cried Mrs. Thornton, sharp- 
ly. ‘* Why do you talk so to me, when you 
know I am growing better and stronger every 
day. Iam only forty-six, and I am likely to 
livea long time yet. I come of a long-lived 
race. It is cruel of you to try to frighten me.” 

“TI would not frighten you,’ said Elfrida, 
soothingly, ‘‘ but I wish you might be happy 
as Mrs, Burns is, or as Iam when I keep close 
to my Saviour, or as Augusta was, notwith- 
standing her pain.” 

“*T don’t want to talk any longer,” said Mrs. 
Thornton, throwing herself back in her chair, 
and closing her eyes. “I am tired out, and 
feel miserably. I wish, Elfie, you would 
never mention these things to me again, unless 
Task you to.” 

Thus silenced, Elfrida, with a smothered 
sigh, left the room, while Mrs, Thornton sum- 
moned her maid, and to divert her mind from 
a topic so disagreeable, occupied herself for the 
next hour with her jewel cases and boxes of 
rich laces. 

But vain was the endeavor thus to banish 
the thoughts which, sinee her confinement, 
had come, uncalled-for and unwelcome, to 
disturb the peace of the worldly woman. If 








for awhile they were dismissed, it was only to 
return again in some silent moment to scare 
and vex her. Death—eternity—heaven—hell 
seemed to mock at her, and whichever way 
she turned the thought of them filled her soul 
with fearful forebodings. 

Mrs. Thornton was indeed wretched, but 
her proud, rebellious heart still refused to 
submit itself to him who was despised and re- 
jected ofmen. She saw nothing lovely or attrac- 
tive in a religion which would place her ona 
level with the poorest and most degraded of 
earth’s children, before it would offer her peace 
and comfort. Andsoshe wilfully turned from 
it, and wrapped the wretched rags of her pride 
about her, and tried to convince herself that 
she had need of nothing, when in her heart of 
hearts she knew that she was wretched, and 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, 
and had need of all things. 

Thus miserably the winter wore away, and 
spring came with its warm breezes and fresh- 
ening green, and in the prospect of shedding 
her deepest weeds, and mixing once more 
with the idle crowds at some fashionable sea- 
side resort, Mrs, Thornton found herself al- 
ready feeling brighter than for many months. 








For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
66 ISS CAREY,” said Miriam West to 
her teacher, ‘‘is Lucy Skipton a 
member of the church ?”’ 

‘* Yes, Miriam, Lucy has belonged to the 
church for more than a year!”’ 

‘* Do you think that she is a Christian ?” 

‘*T have no reason to doubt it!”’ 

‘* Well, all I have to say is, that if Lucy 
is a Christian, I don’t want to be one. I 
am just as good as she is now. There isn’t 
amore unamiable, selfish girl in the Acade- 
my, than Miss Lucy Skipton.’’ 

‘*Do you really suppose, my dear, that 
the moment a person may become a Chris- 
tian, every old sinful habit and every disa- 
greeable trait at once and forever drops off? 
If that were the case, earth would be al- 
most heaven. You forget that sanctifica- 
tion, is a gradual making holy, a growth, 
like that of a plant, that struggles up from 
darkness into light. A person who is 
naturally fretful or ill-tempered, does not 
become angelic the instant he is converted, 
nor does a churlish or selfish disposition, 
change all at once into a generous one.”’ 

‘“‘Then what is the difference after all 
bgtween a Christian and a worldling? You 
know, Miss Carey, that some very charm- 
ing people don’t care for religion in the 
least.’’ 

‘““The difference, Miriam, is-this. The 
one person is living simply for to-day, and 
for his own gratification. It may be no 
credit to him that he has a bright and 
sunny temper. Perhaps all things are so 
smooth around his way that he has no 
excuse to be otherwise. Perhaps his health 
is perfect, and a great deal of crossness in 
this world is chargeable to ailing nerves, 
and dyspeptic stomachs. The other person, 
conscious of his faults, is always waging a 
battle with them, is humbly bewailing 
every time that he yields to sin, is looking 
continually to Jesus. Nobody sees the 
Christian’s sins with such grief and bitter- 





ness as the Christian himself. But to re- 
turn to Lucy Skipton, whom you call sel- 
fish and unkind. Don’t you know of any 
excuse for her?’’ 

‘‘T only know her at school !”’ 

“Well, her home-life is unhappy. Her 
parents are dead, and she is living with an 
aunt who don’t understand her, and who 
is what old-fashioned people call a ‘shrew.’ 
Then she is a martyr to neuralgia, and is 
seldom free from headache for an hour at a 
time. I cannot talk much longer to you 
now, Miriam, but I want to ask you a ques- 
tion, and it is this.”’ 

‘How will you tell Jesus, that you re- 
fused to come to him when he asks you in 
the great day of judgment. Will you plead 
Lucy’s unfaithfulness, for Miriam’s con- 
tempt and scorn ?”’ 

Miriam thought much of what her teacher 
had said, and before long she found that 
she had been leaning on a bundle of reeds 
called self-righteousness. She found no 
peace tilt she stopped looking at the sins of 
professors, and went burdened only with 
her own to the cross of Christ. 

M. E. M. 


or a oe 

THAT ONE Book.—Mr. W. T. Hatch, 
Missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union, in Minnesota, says: ‘‘In one of 
my frontier Sunday-schools, a _ father 
threatened to whip his hoy if he went to 
the school. The little boy thought he could 
go without being found out, but he brought 
home a book from the library, which ex- 
posed him. The father was angry ; but the 
threatened whipping was postponed until 
Monday. In the meantime, curiosity led 
the father to examine the book. He be- 
came interested, and read it through with- 
out laying it down. He was thoughtful all 
the week, and on Sunday went with his 
boy to the Sunday-school and became a 
member, then a Christian, then a teacher, 
then superintendent.’”’ 

: ae me 

I’p Go WITHOUT PusHING.—A Christian 
mother was once showing her little girl, 
about five years old, a picture representing 
Jesus holding an infant in his arms, while 
‘the mothers were pushing their children 
towards him. ‘There, Carrie!’’ said her 
mother,’’ ‘‘ this is what I would have done 
with you, ifI had been there.” ‘‘ IT wouldn’t 
be pushed to Jesus,” said little Carrie, with 
beautiful and touching earnestness; ‘‘ I’d 
go to him without pushing.’’— The Biblical 


Treasury. 
> 


A TrrRED CHILD.—The Rev. Newman 
Hall says:—‘‘I know of a little girl in 
England, who loves to pray. But one 
night she was very tired and sleepy, and 
was getting into her little bed without say- 
ing her prayers. Buther mamma told her 
to kneel down first to pray. So she folded 
her little hands and said, ‘Please, God, 
remember what little Polly said last night ; 
she’s so tired to-night. Amen.’ I am 
sure that the good Jesus hears even such a 
prayer as that.” 


—_—————_ > > 


ipsa cha F, 
LiFe is short. Death is certain. God is 
just! 
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LESSON No. 238. 








(For Sunday, June 5, 1870.) 


TEXT.—MarkK 1: 35-39; LuKkE 4: 42-44; 
MATT. 4; 23-25. 


SUBJECT: The First Galilean Toar. 


MOTTO: Let us go into the next towns, that I 
may preach there also: for therefore came 
I forth. 


INTRODUCTION. 


T. PETER tells us (Acts 10: 37) that the Word of 
the gcspe2l, which was published throughout all 
Judea, “began from Galilee, after the baptism 
which John preached.” After His inauguration 
for His Messianic work, Jesus presented Himself 
in the temple and asserted His authority as the 
Son of God, but was rejected by the people and 
their leaders. This being so, like His followers af- 
terward (Acts 13: 46), according to His direction 
(Matt. 10: 23), He turned untoa more receptive 
people; not to the heathen, indeed; but stilltoa 
mixed people,—to “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.’’ The hard, logical, didactic theology of 
Judea at once rejected Him and His mission, and 
He turned to those whose religious privileges 
had always been less, but whose iniercourse 
with the world had been greater, and who had 
been thus brought up in a more liberal mode of 
thinking and acting, which made them more re- 
ceptive of the truth. This had been predicted long 
before (Is. 9: 1), as St. Matthew notices (4: 15). “Ga- 
lilee of the Gentiles” denotes Upper Galilee, the 
“circle” of the twenty towns given by Solomon to 
Hiram, king of Tyre (lst Kings 9:11). They were 
inhabited by a people mixed of Jews and Gentiles. 
Afterward Lower Galilee was added to it, and the 
whole province was at this time under the rule of 
Herod Antipas. (See Notes and Illustrations.) 
The most of our Saviour’s public life was spent in 
this province; and we have the record of three dis- 
tinct missionary tours through it. The first is that 
described in this Lesson. Always, men who de- 
sign to bless their fellows, must goto them for that 
purpose, and not wait for men to come to them. 
And so missionaries, to this day, must do as Jesus 
did: establish their head-quarters in some locality 
convenient for their work, and then reach as many 
people as possible by preaching fours. They find 
greatest success when they can add healing diseases 
also, to the object of their mission. For this reason 
a missionary physician is now considered an in- 
dispensable adjunct toa fully equipped mission- 
station. 


THE SETTING OuT 


on this tour, and the incidents connecting it with 
the foregoing narrative, are graphically stated by 
St. Mark and St. Luke. 


Mark 1:35.—_Im the morning, after the busy 
day reported in the last Lesson. 


Rising up a great while before day, asif 
unable to enjoy sleep, because of the extreme ner- 
vous prostration, resulting from yesterday’s la- 
bors. 


He departed.—Doubtless from Peter’s house, 
which seems as yet to have been His head-quarters 
in Capernaum. (See v. 36.) 


Into a solitary place, and there prayed.— 
The burden of spirit was too great for Him to bear, 
the sorrows and the sicknesses, and the sins which 
caused them, of the people pressed so heavily upon 
Him that He must seek relief in prayer. He rolled 
His burden on His God. This is the first of many 


Entered peseeding to Act Congress, in the year 
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such similar instances, which show the entire hu- 
manity of Jesus, as well as His exemplary piety. 

V. 36.—And Simon,—and the people (Luke 4: 
12), i. e., of Capernaum,—sought Him. Morning 
had come, but the Master did not come to break- 
fast. The anxiety of the household,—the excited 
family meal,—when it was found that He had 
gone,—the arrival of citizens one after another, 
eager for a repetition of yesterday’s experience,— 
the following after of the whole crowd, with Peter 
at their head, saying, ‘‘ All seek for Thee!” forma 
graphie picture, which should not be lost upon 
Teacher or pupil. 

Stayed Him that He should not depart.— 
A very different reception from that at Nazareth 
(Luke 4: 28, 29), as well as from that at Gadara 
(Matt. 8: 34). And yet this kindly appreciation of 
His gracious works and words was not generally 
connected with true spiritual apprehension of the 
truth of Christianity. (Comp. Matt. 11: 23, 24.) 

Luke 4: 43,—The kingdom of God.—(See Lesson 
No. 10.) 

I must preach, «c., for therefore am I sent, 
i. e., of God (John 3:17). The plan of Christ’s mi- 
nistry was settled in heaven, and was a necessity 
arising from the unity of will between the human 
and the Divine that He should thas fulfill it. 


THE JOURNEY. 


Matt. 4: 23.—Jesus went about all Galilee, 
“doing good,” as St, Peter says. 

Teaching the things concerning the Messiah. — 
Luke 4: 21. 

In their synagogues.—Thesynagogue-worship 
has its representative partly in our ordinary 
Lord’s-day service, and partly in our meetings for 
prayer and conference. It was not so formal as 
the former, not so informal as the latter. It con- 
sisted of prayer, reading of sacred Scripture, a ser- 
mon (exposition or address), free questions, or ad- 
dresses, by those present, and the benediction. 
Travelling rabbis were accustomed to speak to the 
people as Paul did at Antioch (Acts 13:15). This 
opportunity Jesus, and His apostles afterward, 
habitually availed themselves of, to present the 
truths they were sent to preach. 


Preaching the good news of the reign of hea- 
ven, the Christian dispensation then at hand. (See 
in Lesson 10.) 


Matt. 4: 24—Hlis fame went throughout all 
Syria.—‘‘ On the one hand, throughout Palestine; 
and on the other, beyond its limits to Pheenicia and 
Syria proper. Probably: His fame spread along the 
road frequented by caravans, which led from Da- 
mascus to the Mediterranean by the Seaof Ga- 
lilee,.”’ 

All sick people.-—-A general expression. Ail 
who believed in His ability and willingness to heal, 
and who could bring them. 

Divers diseases and torments, which are 
specified at once, 

Possessed with devils (demons).—(See last 
Lesson.) Christ, the Second Adam, gives speci- 
mens of His power over both spiritual and physical 
evil. 

Lunatie.—It is now generally agreed that this 
term (which is used only here and in Matt. 17: 15) 
denotes epileptics, the periodicity of the attack be- 
ing popularly ascribed to the influences of the 
moon. 

Palsy.—The Greek words denote all morbid re- 
laxation of the nerves, including what is now call- 
ed apoplexy, as well as paralysis, &c. 

Me healed them, i. e., every case presented. 
(See verse 23.) 

Matt. 4; 25.—-Great multitudes—many crowds, 
promiscuous assemblies. 

Followed Him.—This is a distinct, additional 
fact. Many came to Him to hear Him and be heal- 
ed; but in consequence of this erowds followed Him 
from place to place to learn from Him. They were 
in the widest sense, disciples (learners), adherents, 
These adherents of Jesus were from various quar- 
ters. 

From Galilee, mostly, without doubt, but not 
wholly. 

Decapolis, also, is mentioned. The word means 
ten cities, and was applied to the district of country 
of which these fen cities were the important towns. 
The names of these towns are enumerated by 
Ptolemy, the geographer, and by Pliny the histo- 





rian. All (except Scythopolis) were south-east 
of the sea of Galilee. They were Greek cities, and 
are mentioned here toshow that Gentiles as well ag 
Jews were, even so early, among the followers of 
Jesus, 

Jerusalem and Judea sent also their best men 
to swell the number. 


Beyond Jordan was Perea, whence, also, in- 
quirers came. “The tideof popularity was at its 
height, and the representation of the regions and 
races most com plete,”’ 


THE PRACTICAL LESSONS. 


1. Jesus, our Model. 
(a) He went about doing good as the business 
of His life. 
(b) He went about to do it; not waiting till 
asked, &c. 
2. The Healed, our Ensample. 
(a) In inability. 
(6) In humility. 
(c) In faith. 
(d) In going to Jesus to be healed, 
3. The Multitudes, a warning tous. Contrast 
(a) Faithin the Wonder-Worker with faith 
in the Crucified. 
(b) Faith of the intellect with faith of the 
heart. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘*Matthew, Mark and Luke record only our 
Lord’s doings in Galilee. If we put aside a few 
days before the Passion, we find that they never 
mention His visiting Jerusalem. John, on the 
other hand, devotes the chief part of his gospel to 
the transactions in Judea. More than one half of 
it is cecupied with the last three months of the 
ministry, and seven chapters out of twenty-one 
are filled with the account of the few days of the 
Passion. The other evangelists giving but a pic- 
ture of our Lord’s ministry, confine themselves to 
Galilee, where the Redeemer’s chief acts were 
done,” 


Luke 4; 42.—The late Dr. John Ludlow, Provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania, was accustomed 
to cite, as an illustration of the uselessness of mere 
external interest, his experience as a pastor at Al- 
bany, when for weeks and months together men 
crowded to churches to hear the gospel, and listen- 
ed with intensest interest not only on Sunday but 
on other days, and there was an absorbing atten- 
tion to religion, which endured for a long while, 
and then passed away, leaving little or no fruit. 


So Augustine says (De Cui. Dei 15: 6), ‘Though 
God Himself should appear unto us in the likeness 
of a man, and speak to us, yet if He do not move us 
and direct us by His inward grace, He should do 
us no good at all with His preaching.” 


Matthew 4: 24.—It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the use of this word, or its representative in 
Greek (or its representative, moon-struck, in Eng- 
lish,) does not commit the writer to the popular 
superstition, Noone now supposes that a lunatic 
asylum is designed to counteract lunar influences. 
The term is simply the name of the disease. How 
the name was acquired matters not in any such 
case. 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Psalm 22: 25-28.—All the ends of the world shall 
remember and turn unto the Lord: and all the kin- 
dreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. 
For the kingdom is the Lord’s, 


Remarks.—We are made to glorify God, in our 
bodies, and in our spirits, which are His, 


Repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 


Sing: **Zion’s Glad Morning.” 


—Page 112, Songs of Gtadness. 


Questions and Explanations.—Does everybody love 
God? Doall the people that you know love God? 
All the people that you know have heard of God: 
have they not? Are there anyin the world who 
have not heard of the true God—the great God of 
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heaven? They have something which they call 
their gods; what are they? Repeat after me in 
short sentences, Psalm 115: 1-8, and that will tell 
you what they are. (Repeat.) What are their gods 
called? Whoof you have ever seenareal idol? 
Are they not ugly-looking things? And what are 
those called who worship them? Does God love 
idolaters? Why not? “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image,” &c. ‘“ For I, thy God, am 
a jealous God.” What commandment is this? The 
God that made us, and who keeps us from day to 
day, wants us to love and worship Him alone, in- 
stead of praying to blocks of wood and stone, 
things which He has made. And His holy Word, 
which I hold in my hand, is filled from beginning 
to end, with instances where the people, instead of 
loving God and serving Him, go away and serve 
idols, and try to do that which witl displease God. 
But He loves them the same, all the time, and 
wants them to be good and obedient to Him, God 
is so great and so good that He loves even His ene- 
mies, ‘‘for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.’”’—Matt. 5:45. He treats all alike. 
Now, children, what idols is there danger of your 
ser ving—idols of goldor silver, of wood orstone? We 
set up idols in our hearts, and worship them, when 
we prefer money, good things to eat, toys, our play- 
mates, or anything else that we greatly desire or 
enjoy—to obeying the commands of our heavenly 
Father, or of our parents. If we expect to enjoy 
either His love or their love, we must do what they 
tell us. When we are disobedient or naughty, 
though they may not cease to love us, we grieve 
them—and our naughtiness comes in between us 
and them, sothat we donot feel towards them 
asif we were good and obedient. Still, God has 
patience with us a long time, even in our badness, 
just as parents beara great deal from their chil- 
dren before they send them away from home. 
(Parable of the Wheat and the Tares.—Matt. 13: 30.) 
Aud more than this: God sends His messengers 
to them, to ask them to love Him. First He sent 
the prophets—afterwards His well-beloved Son, 
(Parable of the Wicked Husbandman.—Matt. 21: 
33-41.) Who were the prophets? Who was the 
Heir? 

Repeat Luke 4: 43.—‘* I must preach the kingdom 
of God to other cities also; for therefore am I 
sent.”’ 


Sing: “By Ganges’ Dark Gliding.” 
‘ —Songs of Gladness, page 47. 


Suggestions.—‘‘ For therefore am I sent.’’—Jesus, 
the great Missionary.—Describe the beauties of 
heaven, and the sweet companionship with His 
Father and all the holy angels, and what it was for 
Him to give up all this to come to dwell on earth— 
to preach the Glad Tidings tothose who sit in dark- 
ness—“Joy to the lands that in darkness hath lain.” 
“And He preached in the synagogues of Galilee.” 
He left the great city to preacli in the little villages, 
teaching us that no work for the Master is to be 
despised, however small, 


Application.—If you cannot be foreign missiona- 
ries, you can be home-missionaries, and when you 
grow to be men and women, perhaps God will let 
you go to foreign lands, to tell the good news of a 
Saviour to those who sit in darkness—the boys to 
preach the gospel, and the girls to become Zenona 
teachers of the poor heathen women, If you should 
never be permitted to go, you can pray, and give 
money to send others, 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


ners questions are the same as those in the 
“Question Paper,” which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, as a help to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. } 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. * 


1, What money is here meant? (Mark 1: 35.) 

2, What had Jesus been doing the evening before? 
3. Why did He rise up so early ? 

4, Whither did He go? 

5. What for? 

6. Who went to look for Him? (Luke 4: 42.) 

7. What did they wish of Him? 

8. Why did they wish this? 

9. What did He say? (Mark 1: 38.) 





10. Whence had He “come forth ?”’ 

ll. What for? 

12. Whither did He go? (Matt. 4: 23.) 

13. What do you know of the character of the in- 
habitants of Galilee, as distinguished from 
those of Judea? 

14. Where did Jesus teach ? 

15. What did He preach? 

16. What “kingdom” is meant? 

17. What diseases did He heal? 

18. What does Peter say of Jesus in Acts 10: 35? 

19, Will you be like Him? 

20. Can you repeat these verses ?— 


When like a stranger on our sphere 
The lowly Jesus wandered here, 
Where’er He went affliction fied, 

And sickness reared her fainting head. 


The eye that rolled in irksome night 
Beheld His face—for God is light; 
The opening ear, the loosened tongue, 
His precepts heard, His praises sung. 


With bounding steps the halt and lame 
To hail their great Deliverer came; 

O’er the cold grave He bowed His head, 
He spake the word, and raised the dead. 


Despairing madness, dark and wild, 

In His inspiring presence smiled; 

The storm of horror ceased to roll, 

And reason lightened through the soul. 


Through paths of loving kindness led, 
Where Jesus triumphed we would tread; 
To all with willing hands dispense 

The gifts of our benevolence. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES. 


1. What was the effect of the labors of that one 
Sabbath (Lesson 22) upon the nervous and 
physical system of Jesus? (With Matthew 
8: 17, compare Mark 1: 35.) 

2. What effect does communing with nature and 
with nature’s God produce upon the spirit 
of the pious man wearied with work ? 

8. Why did Jesus do as is said in Mark 1: 35? 

4. Who followed Him? 

5. Who was with Him? 

6. Why did they seek Him ? 

7. How does this treatment of the Capernaites 
compare with that of the Nazarenes? (Luke 
4; 28, 29.) 

8. How does it compare with that of the Gada- 
renes? (Matt. 8: 34.) 

9, What did Jesus answer them ? 

10. Where, however did He henceforth make His 
home ? 

11. What is Capernaum called in Matthew 9: 1? 

12, Why could not He permanently remain there? 
(Luke 4: 43.) 

13. By whom was He sent? 

14. What docs He say of His followers in John 
17: 18? 

15. What did His first followers do when they were 
scattered abroad? (Acts 8: 4.) 

16. Who were these “ preachers?’’ (Acts 8: 1.) 

17. What is said in Rev. 22: 17? 

18. Ought children also to ¢ell the good news to their 
fellows? 

19. Why was Galilee better adapted for missionary 
labor than Judea? 

20. What was the character of the synagogue ser- 
vices ? 

21. How did they afford opportunity for teaching? 
(See Acts 13; 14, 15.) 

22. What did our Saviour teach in the synagogues 2 
(Luke 16: 17.) 

23. What did He preach ? 

24. What else did He do? 

25. What was the relation between the teaching of 
Christ and His miracles? (See last Lesson.) 

26. What is the meaning of possessed ? Lunatic? 
Palsy ? 

27. How far in each direction did the report of 
these miracles reach? 

28. What was the consequence? 

29. Whence did these multitudes come? 

30. Describe each of the places mentioned in Matt. 
4: 25, 

$1. Are you, like Jesus, a blessing to those about 





you? 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
The Sabbath-School Lesson. 


T the very profitable Institute we en- 

& joyed a month ago in this city, (Cin- 
cinnati,) the Rev. J. H. Vincent gave the 
following suggestions on the Sunday-school 
lesson, and its connection with the work of 
Scripture teaching in the church, and in 
the home. He said: 

1. There should be fifty-two Sabbath- 
school lessons in the year. These lessons 
should be’sacred, and should not be inter- 
fered with. He did not believe much in 
Sabbath-school talks, and especially in- 
veighed against the ‘practice of allowing 
any person, however distinguished, to en- 
croach upon the time devoted to the lesson. 
If talking were done, it should be after the 
regular exercises of the school. 

2. The lesson should extend to all classes, 
infant as well’as the Bible classes. 

8. It should be used in the family with 
home readings during the week. 

4. It should be used in the pulpit. He 
would not compel the preacher always to 
preach with reference to the lesson in the 
school, but he should urge it as far as prac- 
ticable. 

5. The exercises of the prayer-meeting 
should also be in the line of the subject in- 
volved in the lesson. Thus he would bring 
all these influences to bear upon the single 
lesson of the week, and would awaken 
general inquiry and interest, and quicken 
intellectual activity. 

6. The lesson should be used in a teach- 
ers’ meeting, and this teachers’ meeting 
should be held, even if it took place after 
prayer-meeting. 

7. The teacher should labor to secure a 
thorough mastery of his subject. 

8. The teacher should make it a_ heart 
work. The heart must feel, if he would ac- 
complish good results. 

9. The lesson should be used with refer- 
ence to the character, condition and need 
of the scholar. The teacher should study 
his class. ss ‘ 

10. Finally, the lesson is to be used as 
a divine instrumentality. The cry of the 
teacher should be ‘‘ Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build 
it,?? J. E. 


THE Goop SCHOOLMASTER.—What a 
well assorted union of qualities is required 
to constitute agood schoolmaster! A good 
schoolmaster ought to be a man who knows 
much more than he is called upon to teach, 
that he may teach with intelligence and 
taste; who has a noble and elevated mind, 
that he may preserve that dignity of mind 
and deportment without which he will 
never obtain the respect and confidence of 
families; who possesses a rare mixture of 
gentleness and firmness; a man not igno- 
rant of his rights, but thinking much more 
of his duties; showing to all a good exam- 
ple, and serving to all as a counsellor; not 
given to change his condition, but satisfied 
with his situation because it gives him the 
power of doing good; and who has made 
up his mind to live and die in the service 
of primary instruction, which, to him, is 
the service of God and his fellow-creatures. 
—Guizot. 
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THE LESSON to be taught June 12th, may 
be found in Matthew 8: 2-4; Mark 1: 
40-45 ; Luke 5: 12-16. Subject: The Leper 
Cleansed. 

> <> 


WE have received $1 for Chloe Lankton, 
from M. V., Fishkill, N. Y. 


—_—_—_——___—~> <<» 


How to Start a Sunday-School. 


» spent far we have spoken of the prelimi- 

naries only. We come now to the ac- 
tual opening and organization of the 
school. We suppose the teachers and 
scholars assembled, to the number of thirty 
or forty. What shall they do? How shall 
they go to work ? 

Probably the teachers will have agreed 
beforehand among themselves which of 
them shall be superintendent. If not, they 
must do so now. A leader is the first thing 
needed, and usually there is not much 
practical difficulty in determining which 
of them it shall be. In most cases, the 
prime mover in the matter, the one who 
first set the enterprise in motion, will be 
the one most suitable for superintendent. 

The superintendent having been desig- 
nated, he will proceed to call the meeting 
to order. We can imagine him addressing 
the meeting as follows: ‘‘ My friends, we 
have met to form a school, for the purpose 
of studying together God’s holy Word, on 
this, his holy day. We shall not succeed 
in our undertaking, unless we have his 
blessing upon it. To this end, then, let us 
call ypon him in prayer.”’ 

After a brief prayer, by the superinten- 
dent, or by some one else that he may call 
upon, he proceeds to divide the scholars 
into classes. This one step converts the 
little assembly from a mere meeting into a 
school. The classification is the first spe- 
cific act of a school organization. In ma- 
king this classification, the first thing is to 
ascertain which of the scholars cannot 
read. These of course will form a class, or 
classes, by themselves. Next, of those that 
read, some will be found who read very 
imperfectly, having to stop frequently to 
spell out the hard words. These will con- 
stitute another class. Of those that read 
fluently, there will probably be enough to 
form two or three classes, and these will be 
sorted according to age, sex, size, and gene- 
ral indications of intelligence. 

The superintendent, before beginning to 











classify, will do well to agree with the 
teachers which kind of scholars shall be as- 
signed to each. Those who do not read at 
all are to be assigned to A; those who read 
imperfectly, to B ; those who read fluently, 
toC, D, E, &c. He will then proceed to call 
the scholars to him, one by one, and by 
asking each one to read a little in the Tes- 
tament which he holds in his hand, and in 
case the scholar reads fluently, by asking 
him two or three questions as to his studies 
and his general knowledge, he can deter- 
mine at once to which class he ought to be- 
long, and can send him accordingly to 
A, B, C, D, &c. It will take the superin- 
tendent half-an-hour probably to classify 
in this way a school of forty scholars. 
While the superintendent is thus en- 
gaged in examining and classifying the 
scholars, the teachers should employ the 
time in making themselves acquainted 
with the scholars assigned them. As each 
scholar comes into the class, the teacher 
should make a careful and minute record 
of his name, residence, parents’ name, and 
any other information which the scholar 
may give in regard to himself or his family, 
and of the neighborhood in which he lives. 
These particulars help the teacher wonder- 
fully in his intercourse with the scholars, 
and they should bein such form as to be 
available to the superintendent, secretary, 
and librarian, in making up the general 
register and records of theschool. Thehalf 
hour spent by the superintendent in the 
classification may be very profitably spent 
by the teachers in making these prelimi- 
nary inquiries and recording the results. 
In a school numbering not more than 
thirty or forty scholars, the general over- 
sight need not occupy much of the super- 
intendent’s time. He should expect to 
teach a class, as well as to superintend the 
school, and provision for this should enter 
into his plans in making the classification. 
The case is different in regard to the du- 
ties of Librarian and Secretary. The office 
of librarian particularly requires a conside- 
rable time, even in a small school, and un- 
less there is some one who can give to the 
business nearly his whole time during the 
school hours, the library will not have that 
efficiency which properly belongs to it, and 
besides, the books will very rapidly disap- 
pear. In aschool of the size now contem- 
plated, the librarian may, without diffi- 
culty, discharge the additional duties of 
secretary. There can almost always be 
found some young man or young woman, 
who is not willing to teach, or perhaps not 


fitted to teach, who yet can perform admi- 
rably the duties of librarian and secretary, 





and who would be gratified in being thus 
honorably and usefully connected with the 
school. Incase noone can be found for 
librarian, one of the teachers should under- 
take the duty, and the superintendent 
should take the duty of secretary. 

When the classification has been com- 
pleted, the teachers will severally proceed 
to instruct their classes in whatever lesson 
has been agreed upon, or has been assigned 
by the superintendent. After a suitable 
time spent in this way, the superintendent 
will give asignal for the lessons to cease, 
and will then make a few remarks to the 
scholars, urging their punctual attendance 
and asking their co-operation in bringing 
in other scholars, and also pressing upon 
their attention some of the truths contained 
in the lessons upon which they have been 
engaged. The school should close with 
singing some pretty Sunday-school hymn, 
of a kind likely to take with the children. 
If a library and a supply of children’s pa- 
pers have been procured, make a distribu- 
tion of these just before dismission. 

We have said nothing about a Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. In fact, we have not 
much faith in this kind of trumpery. We 
would not say that no Sunday-school 
should have its Constitution and By-Laws. 
Perhaps they may be necessary in some 
places, and for some people. But often- 
times schools are killed by constitution- 
making. A school such as we have de- 
scribed is a very simple affair, and the less‘ 
machinery there is about it, the greater or- 
dinarily will be its motive power. Instead 
of meeting to puzzle their brains overa 
constitution, let the teachers meet to warm 
their hearts in earnest prayer for the con- 
version of their scholars. 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
Down in the Pines. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. FREEMAN, 
5 ige-ngpe is a large tract of country along 
the eastern shore of New Jersey, and 
stretching some miles into the interior, 
known as ‘‘The Pines.’”’? The land is not 
over-productive, and the population is 
sparse. It isbut reasonable to suppose that 
the religious privileges of this scattered 
population are not so numerous as those of 
more densely populous sections, and that 
this would be particularly true of the 
facilities for Sunday-school work. Such 
we are told is the fact. Every year, in 
State Convention and in Institutes held 
where representatives from this section are 
present, there are brethren who ask implo- 
ringly, ‘‘ What shallwe do down in the 
Pines ?’’ 
They tell us that all these fine theories 
which earnest speakers expound at public 
meetings, can never be put into practice in 
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their part of the country ; that they have 
not the opportunity for testing them; 
that they have no blackboards, nor teach- 
ers’ meetings, nor uniform lessons, nor 
graded Sunday-schools ; inshort, that they 
lack nearly all the appliances which are so 
familiar to schools in cities and large 
villages. 

They say in effect, and we have heard 
some of them say it in almost the very 
words, ‘‘'We don’t want to come to the con- 
vention or institute, to hear about these 
new measures, which are no doubt all very 
well for those who can carry them out. 
They may answer for the cities, where 
there are many people and plenty of money. 
But what shall we do who are in the wil- 
derness? We want to learn how we may 
conduct Sunday-schools under our peculiar 
difficulties.” 

Similar inquiries come from some of the 
mountainous regions of the State; and no 
doubt these questions are often asked in 
the Sunday-school gatherings of other 
States, by representatives from some of the 
rural districts. We have placed at the 
head of this article, ‘‘ Down in the Pines,” 
not because we wish to single out this par- 
ticular section, but rather as a representa- 
tive title having reference to all sections of 
any State where the people are scattered 
and the privileges few. 

We have sometimes suspected, while list- 
ening to the declarations referred to, that 
there ison the part of the speakers an unin- 
tentional exaggeration of the difficulties in 
their neighborhood, and an undesigned de- 
preciation of their resources. Indeed we 
have known of instances where some of 
the dwellers in sparsely settled parts of the 
country have indignantly decried the in- 
sinuations made by travellers that the people 
gave evidence of poverty and of lack of in- 
telligence. Some of our Sunday-school 
friends, however, give color to these trav- 
ellers’ statements by the descriptions they 
give, and they certainly do lead the hearers 
to the inference that the people among 
whom they live are not very intelligent, 
and are very poor. We have reason to be- 
lieve that this, in many instances, is an in- 
ference not warranted by the facts. 

While we admit that a Sunday-school in 
the woods cannot be conducted in all re- 
spects in the same way that one might be 
managed in a large city, yet we see no diffi- 
culties that faith and tact and patience 
may not surmount. Itis a fact, as many 
of the correspondents of The Times can 
testify, that there are successful Sunday- 
schools even in the wilderness. There 
may be no beautiful building of marble or 
brown stone, no separate rooms for Bible 
or infant classes, no frescoed walls adorned 
with paintings or banners, no bubbling 
fountain with water plants and gold fish. 
These are all very well for those who can 
get them, but these people cannot get them. 
They have nothing but a small plain 
church, or a smaller and plainer school- 
house, or a rude log-cabin. And yet in 
just such places as these there are Sunday- 
schools successful and prosperous. 

We do not wish to be uncharitable in 








judgment, but it seems to be'a fair infer- 
ence from these facts that where Sunday- 
schools are not successful in the pines, and 
on the mountains the main difficulty must 
be looked for in those who manage them, 
since this is the only appreciable point of 
difference between the successes and the 
failures. Instead of bemoaning a want of 
apparatus, such as large and wealthy 
schools can command, let them make use 
of what appliances they can get hold of, 
remembering that no apparatus, however 
complete and beautiful, will, of itself, make 
a school prosperous. Instead of complain- 
ing that they cannot get together for week- 
ly study of the lesson, and therefore never 
get together, let them meet once a month, 
or once a quarter. True, this would be too 
seldom for a regular study of the lesson, 
but they could study one lesson, and thus 
have an opportunity of testing the results 
of such an effort; and they could also dis- 
cuss modes of teaching and of discipline. 
Is there any Sunday-sehool even in the 
Pines, where, with alittle management the 


teacherscould not be brought together once |- 


in three months to compare notes? And 
in many of them with a little more man- 
agement, a weekly meeting might be held 
for mutual instruction, if it only lasted 
fifteen minutes before or after the school 
session. 

In these days of cheap literature, no 
teacher, unless absolutely poverty-stricken, 
need be without some help in the great 
work. Sunday-school periodicals especi- 
ally prepared for teachers’ use, can be had 
from fifty cents to a dollar and a half a 
year; manuals of hints and helps can be 
bought from three cents to two dollars; 
while quite an addition could be made each 
year to the library of every Sunday-school 
teacher at no greater expenditure of money 
than is often laid outin superfluous ribbons, 
jewelry or tobacco! ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way,’’ will explain the secret of 
successful Sunday-schools in the wilder- 
ness. 

wp em em 

THE GOVERNING SUPERINTENDENT.— 
The good superintendent should have a go- 
verning faculty. He should govern in sub- 
ordination to ecclesiastical authority. The 
school is a machine of the church and must 
be brought under its control. He must 
have respect for his pastor. There should 
never be acollision between pastors and su- 
perintendents. The superintendent should 
govern through his teachers, and should be 
careful how he approaches the scholars di- 
rect. Heshould govern in kindness, as a 
servant of God for Christ’s sake. The last 
thing to do with a teacher is to rebuke in 
public. Never say: ‘‘Miss Smith, your 
class annoys me very much.’’ Nothing is 
made by offending a teacher. The teacher 
should be spoken to in the teachers’ meet- 
ing, or privately. He should govern in 
calmness. Nothing is much worse than 
the ‘‘fussy’’ superintendent, pounding on 
the desk or book nervously, or ringing the 
bell violently. The superintendent who 
sets the example of order will have order. 
He governs as a protector of the scholars 





against indolent and incompetent teachers ; 
of the teachers against the interruptions 
during lesson hours by passing around 
books, or taking up collections, or by some 
well meaning old man going around shak- 
ing hards with the children, saying how 
glad he iss to see them.—Address of J. H. 
Vincent. 








For The Sunday-School Times, 


THE MISSIONARY ASPECT. 


SPECIALLY CONSIDERED AT THE 


Philadelphia Sunday-School Institute, 


T the May meeting of the Philadelphia 

Sunday-School Teachers’ Institute, the 
special topic for discussion was “The Mis- 
sionary Work of the Sunday-school.’’ Nelson 
Kingsbury, Esq., opened the question. 

He had sometimes felt that in this day of 
better Sunday-school instruction, and of im- 
provement both in the method and matter of 
teaching, the missionary feature of the work 
had been too much forgotten. 


Some pastors even seem to think that the 
children are generally gathered in the Sunday- 
schools, and generally trained in God’s truth, 
but they forget, or do not inquire into the ac- 
tual alarming fact of the case. In Philadel- 
phia, favored as it is with churches and Sun- 
day-schools, how does the matter stand? Of 
her population of 800,000 souls, at least 200,000 
are between the ages of 4and 18 years. Only 
100,000 and a little over, are gathered into the 
Sunday-schools. But say that 60 per ceut., 
even, are gathered in, and that is a large pro- 
portion, 80,000 yet remain without! A careful 
canvass of one of the most favored religious 
communities of the land, made a few years 
since, revealed the fact that 77 per cent. of the 
youthful population was gathered into the 
Sabbath-schools; but that was in a quiet re- 
tired district. In cities it will be found that 
60 per cent. is a most liberal statement of the 
case. Now what shall we do for this great 
army of neglected children and youth? Ofall 
others these can least afford to be neglected. 
They are the worst classes, They need the 
most immediate and most careful attention. 
They have the most pressing claims. If any 
are to be neglected we had better neglect the 
children of our church schools, and remand 
them to the care of pious parents at home for 
their instruction! This is a radical view, but 
none the less a true view. Our work with the 
children must be more aggressive. The mis- 
sionary feature must be revived. It should 
never be remitted for onemoment. We have 
faith that the heathen can be converted. We 
send our missionaries tothem. This is right 
and well and necessary. But shall we not do 
the home work as well? Must we go on from 
year to year, and from generation to genera- 
tion, making no advance? Must the dividing 
line ever be in these United States, one-half 
of the ten millions, if not more, outside of all 
religious training? 

Now the Sunday-school is in itself a most 
effective missionary agency. Let us employ 
it. Its vast capacity has not begun to be 
tested. 

The speaker next drew from his long and 
interesting experience several illustrations of 
mission Sunday-school work. In one case, 
where a school was started in a dreadful lo- 
cality, it took two or three weeks before suffi- 
cient quiet could be secured to have the school 
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epened with reading and prayer, and even 
then, while God’s word was being read, a little 
urchin was standing upon his hands with 
head down and heels up, right under the su- 
perintendent’s desk, and before the whole 
school! ‘All right, Johnny,” the wise man 
said, as he went on with his reading, ‘‘ only 
you arewrong end up.’’ That boy was won 
to the school, and a few days ago only, the 
speaker heard of him. He had got right at last, 
and had gone up to his reward in the triumphs 
of a Christian’s faith. Another boy, Mike, 
was won by the loving ingenuity of that same 
superintendent. He adopted the pleasant con- 
ceit of calling Mike a locomotive and asking 
him to draw as many new scholars into the 
school as he could find. On the very next 
Sunday, as the school was about to open, a 
great noise, and shuffling was heard below 
stairs, and the choo! choo! and whistle of an 
imaginary locomotive. On going to the door 
there was Mike puffing and blowing and choo- 
chooing like a veritable steam-engine, indeed, 
with eight boys attached as cars to his train, 
each holding by the coat-tail the boy in front 
of him. The good man smiled through tears 
of joy. He did not repress the practical en- 
thusiasm of Mike. He let him come on, up, 
up, up the stairs, into the room, down the 
aisle to the desk, when Mike with due gravity 
switched each car off properly to his place in 
the room. Mike became one of the most use- 
ful members of that school. 


The speaker next referred in detail to a suc- 
cessful plan by which nearly a whole school 
of 200 children had been made successful mis- 
sionary workers. He had called them to- 
gether, aroused an interest and enthusiasm on 
the subject, assigned to each a specified dis- 
trict to be visited, with an invitation by the 
children to the children, to come to their 
school. It is needless to say that the school 
rapidly increased in numbers, and most 
blessed fruits followed. One or two instances 
of faithfulness in such labors with their re- 
markably happy results were further men- 
tioned, and the speaker concluded his earnest 
remarks by a strong appeal in the name of the 
church, of the perishing children, of the salva- 
tion of the country, and by the most weighty 
and solemn considerations that can move the 
Christian heart, for a greater zeal and faithful- 
ness on the part of Sunday-school workers 
and God’s people everywhere in missionary 
labors with the destitute children of the land. 


The Rev. David Spencer spoke to the ne- 
cessity of increasing missionary labors. The 
80,000 neglected children referred to were a 
frightfully large army to contemplate. And 
another fact, too, that in Philadelphia, with 
over 300 churches and Sabbath-schools, only 
100,000 of the population were church mem- 
bers, leaving 700,000 who made no professions 
of vital godliness. Suppose that 250,000 of 
these were yet below the age of accountability, 
there were yet remaining more than half a 
million souls unsaved! Now these 80,000 ne- 
giected children would make 400 more Sun- 
day-schools of 200 scholars each. Why shonld 
they not be established? Has not Satan his 
schools? Alas! yes. Inthe same field he has 
planted 8,000 stations where intoxicating 
drinks are sold—more actually, by count, than 
the number of lamps in the streets of the 
whole city! and shedding their moral black- 
ness and darkness all around them, farther 
and into deeper gloom than all those rays of 
light can penetrate and relieve. 


Now shall we wait to employ a missionary 





to meet this destitution? No. Let each 
church and Sabbath-school do it! Let each of 
the 300 churches have its mission. Only 100 


of them now havea mission. 200 have no off- 
shoot. Let them each select a field, plant a 
mission and sustain it. Use the unoccupied 
talent. One or two good men is enough to 
start a new enterprise. If you cannot get them 
in the unoccupied get them from the occupied 
talent—go into the church Sabbath-school and 
take out one or two of its best men! Let the 
pastor sympathize and co-operate. Have 
prayer-meetings and preaching in the new 
neighborhood chosen. If the pastor cannot 
always preach, let the good lay brother pray 
and exhort. Go at the work with love and 
zeal and a persistent activity and the success 
and blessing will follow. This kind of work 
always pays the church that undertakes it. In 
his own experience it had largely paid. His 
church had three missions. Each had been 
a remarkable success, and the parent school 
had grown from 150 scholars to 700, and the 
church membership itself from 163 to 350, after 
73 had been dismissed. 


The chairman next introduced his “ young 
friend, Father Martin, who had been more 
than 50 years in this good missionary work, 
and was younger to day than ever; in fact he 
could not grow old!” 


Abraham Martin, city Sunday-school mis- 
sionary, next spoke, in his warm and eloquent 
manner, urging the churches to renewed inte- 
rest in the mission cause. He had found that 
the greatest difficulty in the way of establish- 
ing mission-schools was in the failure of the 
church to assume charge of them even when 
the preliminary work was done for them, 
The Philadelphia Sunday-School Association, 
through the American Sunday-School Union, 
had in the past established many of these 
schools. Their plan was, through their mis- 
sionary to select a suitable location, gather the 
children, and then seek for the nearest church 
to whom to hand over the enterprise thus far 
begun; but strange as it may seem, churches 
were slow in responding, and frequently not 
enough teachers could be found to warrant the 
going on of the effort, and it had in many sad 
cases to be abandoned. The speaker had esta- 
blished and aided in establishing at least 100 
mission-schools in the city, and he had seen 
most blessed and glorious results flowing from 
the efforts put forth. He mentioned three or 
four striking cases, of the usual kind, feeble 
beginnings growing to great, strong church 
enterprises, with their hundreds of members, 
and their schools and mission-schools again, 
a second and third generation. 


Do not conclude that any neighborhood is 
not good mission ground until it is thoroughly 
canvassed. Many such fields, in the speaker’s 
experience, right under the eaves of prosper- 
ous churches, were rich with material for a 
mission-school. Do not let any church mem- 
ber rust for want of use. When the Lord 
called you into his vineyard he said to you, 
GO WORK. And this is vineyard work truly. 
Do not rest until itis done. Not long ago the 
speaker met a faithful old lady, teaching a 
Bible-class, whom he recognized as having 
taught a class 48 years before. He said in sur- 
prise, ‘‘ Why, mother, are you holding on to 
the Sunday-school still?” ‘*To be sure, my 
brother; I have held on for nearly 50 years, 
and do you think I am going to let go now? 
No, not until the Master calls me home!” Oh, 
we want more of this whole consecration, that 
will give body and soul and strength and life 





to the work, that will be even willing to forego 
the important Sunday afternoon nap! for the 
dear Lord’s calland service to feed the precious 
lambs of the flock. The Lord had enabled the 
speaker to hold on now for fifty-four years ; to 
him beall the glory! Our young men and maid- 
ens must take the work up and carry it on to 
amore successful and glorious completion. 
God will reward every self-denying, earnest 
laborer in this good work. Can we wish for 
more ? 

The Rev. George A. Peltz, pastor of the 
church, and President of the State Sunday- 
School Association, referred to his own expe- 
rience in mission labors. A few years ago two 
good brethren in New York city, not wealthy 
men, but rich in faith and love, proposed to 
start a mission. They leased a hall for two 
years for $720, and wentright to work, gather- 
ed in the children, and secured the speaker as 
missionary pastor, where it was his privilege 
to labor for over eight years. In that time an 
actual church membership of 402 was gathered, 
and a school which averaged over 400 children 
in attendance. 

Lewis LL. Houpt, Esq., said that his expe- 
rience had convinced him that money was the 
great need. He knew of fairly established 
and promising schools having to be abandoned 
for lack of means for its support. The wealth 
of the church must be consecrated to the Lord, 
and a due share of it be devoted to this mission 
work. The children can easily be found. The 
teachers can be secured. Earnest workers 
will come to the rescue. Letonly this money 
be given, freely, cheerfully, and the Lord will 
add his blessing. Thespeaker remarked, from 
aspecial and careful canvass of the subject, 
that from any two blocks of houses, each way, 
even in the wealthiest sections of Philadelphia, 
enough children could be found, unreached by 
religious instruction, to make a full, large 
Sunday-school. 

After singing, the Institute was dismissed 
with the benediction by Mr. Peltz, to be called 
together again in September. 


hind 9 Pa Res 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Fifty-Fourth Anniversary 
OF THE 
New York Sunday-School Missionary Union. 


HE morning sun of yesterday, May 17th, 

gave promise of a beautiful day, but the 
sky soon became clouded, and a few drops of 
rain saddened the hearts of many, and caused 
earnest prayers to ascend to our heavenly Fa- 
ther that he would ‘stay the storm,” and 
thereby gladden the hearts of his little ones. 
The day, though overcast, was one long to be re- 
membered by the Sunday-school workers in 
this city. The New York Union, Baptist Union, 
and the United Presbyterian Union were all 
well represented at their various places of 
meeting. The largest gathering of the children 
of the New York Union was at the Reformed 
church on Washington Square, while the Ma- 
dison Square Presbyterian church, Scotch 
Presbyterian, Fourteenth street, Forty-second 
Street Presbyterian, and others were filled. 
Nineteen churches were needed for these 
schools, and the attendance was unusually 
large. 

The Baptist Union turned out in full force. 
The Tabernacle on Second Avenue was crowd- 
ed, and other churches nearly as well filled. 
The United Presbyterian schools in the 
churches to which they were assigned were not 




















less interested than their brethren of other de- 
nominations, and sang the Psalms with as 
much spirit as did other schools the hymns 
composed for the occasion. It was a great day 
in our city. More than 25,000 children were 
in the procession on the streets, with flying 
banners, and joyous, happy smiles on their 
sweet, bright faces. 


But the great event of the day was the eve- 
ning meeting of the ‘‘ Union” at the marble 
church in Fifth Avenue. By 7} P. M. every 
seat was occupied, and every standing spot 
taken. The building was crowded to its ut- 
most capacity, and many hundreds were un- 
able to obtainentrance. At 74 o’clock the offi- 
cers of the Society, speakers, and invited 
guests appeared upon the platform, during the 
performance of the Hallelujah chorus upon the 
organ by H. B. Danforth, Esq. We noticed 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, W. T. Sabine, 
James M. Ludlow, H. D. Ganse, Cyrus D. Foss, 
Rev. Dr. Holdich, also James Suydam, Robert 
Carter, J. Bennet Tyler, Ralph Wells, E. C. 
Wilder, Philip Phillips, T. E. Perkins, and 
other well known Christian workers. The 
chairman of the Anniversary Committee, that 
most energetic and successful manager, Theo- 
philus A. Brouwer, informed the audience that 
the President of the Society, Rev. Dr. Ferris, 
was prevented from being present, and that J. 
W. C. Leveredge, Esq., one of its Vice Presi 
dents, would preside. The exercises com- 
menced with prayer by the Rev. C. D. Foss, of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. After whicha 
short address from the President was read by 
thechairman. Oneof the anniversary hymns, 
‘““The Praise of Jesus’ Name,’’ was then sung 
by the congregation, standing, led by Prof. T. 
E. Perkins; this was followed by an interest- 
ing report by the Corresponding Secretary, P. 
H. Vernon, Esq., and Philip Phillips sang, in 
his inimitable manner, the solo, ‘‘ What are 
you going to do, Brother ?”’ 


The Annual Report shows: Total number of 
schools, 193; 53 of these are situated in the suburbs. 
The year has not been marked by unusual religious 
interest. The direct medium of communication 
between the Union and its schools is a Missionary 
Committee, composed of 11 members, each of whom 
is placed in charge of a certain district or territory. 
Many of the schools are connected with large 
churches, others are aided by the Missionary 
Committee. A Sunday-school reading-room, for 
teachers, has been opened at No. 15 Bible House. 
It is well supplied with all kinds of necessary text 
books, maps, models, &c. ‘Cwenty-five theological 
students and a lady Bible reader have been em- 
ployed during the year in assisting the poorer 
schools. A German missionary, Mr. Schafer, is 
stationed at Castle Garden, to look after the spiri- 
tual welfare of the German emigrant children, and 
explain to them the peculiar methods of imparting 
and receiving instruction in this country. 


The address ef Rev. W. T. Sabine of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, upon ‘The 
teacher and his class,’’ was a masterly effort ; 
it was replete with instruction, and listened to 
by the immense audience with deepest in- 
terest. The following is a brief abstract: 


Mr. Sabine remarked that it was impossible to 
exhaust this theme. He would only present a few 
points for the teacher to consider. 1. Realize the 
grandeur of your work. 2. Appreciate the difficul- 
ties in your way. 3. Look for success in your work. 
4. Have faith in yourself, have faith in your chil- 
dren, have faith in God. 5. Your opportunity is 
very brief; and 6. Anticipate a present and glorious 
result, 


Philip Phillips touched the hearts of all in 
the song of “Our Mission,’’—after which Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher spoke upon “ Mission 
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Work in Great Cities.’ Those who listened 
to this world-renowned orator, in his address 
upon a similar topic at the National Conven- 
tion at Newark last year, can form some idea 
of the power of this speech. Here is a very 
brief outline of it: 


It was clear, Mr. Beecher said, that the churches 
were producing manifest results, and that they 
were doing a moral and spiritual work in a certain 
strata of society; but it was not in that strata where 
it was most desirable the Church should work. 
Though there were a great many churches in the 
city, was there a sufficient supply of the means of 
grace for the whole population? Could any man 
look upon the condition of the people of this city 
with anything like satisfaction? Could any man 
say it was a Christian city to-day? Was ita reli- 
gious city; a moral city? Was it even a virtuous 
city? Nay, was it evena decent society? Has it 
not been described as a second Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, only to be purified by fire? Personal ambi- 
tion and personal aggrandizement appeared to be 
the guiding principle of the governors of New York, 
and until that was totally subjugated, until the 
mass of the people were brought to a sense of duty, 
he could not hope for the thorough success of the 
mission work. But how was this to be accomplish- 
ed? He maintained it was possible by a blending 
of the sympathies of the elevated with the hum- 
bler classes, and a disposition on their part to be 
united in the bonds of Christian brotherhood. Now 
the two classes were totally distinct. Even in reli- 
gious matters the former carried their aristocracy 
to their places of worship, and churches were 
fitted up gorgeously for their reception to the ex- 
clusion of the poor. He contended that no other 
feeling than dislike could exist under such cireum- 
stances, and its eradication ought to be the first 
step toward the reorganization of society, anda 
hope of the advancement of the interests of Christ, 
He entreated the rich toenter the homes of the 
poor; to familiarize themselves with their wants, 
and to alleviate them; to show that they were nof 
altogether insensibleé to their existence, and he as- 
sured them that the result, while it would be bene- 
ficial to the poor, would be a source of joy and con- 
solation to themselves forever. The speaker de- 
scribed the origin, rise and progress of the Hicks 
Street Bethel, and gave a number of edifying and 
encouraging facts to show how great had been its 
success. He commended the plan to all the other 
churches. 


After the singing by the congregation of the 
hymn, ‘‘ Onward still Onward,” the benedic- 
tion was pronounced by Rev. Dr. Holdich, 
Secretary of the American Bible Society—and 
the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year:—President, Rev. Isaac Ferris, D. 
D. LL. D.; Vice Presidents, M. C. Morgan, 
B. B. Atterbury, Albert Woodruff, Peter Ba- 
len, J. W. C. Leveredge, Geo. S. Scofield; 
Corresponding Secretury, P. Harwood Vernon: 
Recording Secretary, Charles M. Earle; 
Treasurer, Geo. S. Scofield. 

Yours, B. 


Sunday-School Gntelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.1 





State Conventions.—By reference to our 
files for the last three or four weeks, particu- 
lar notice will be found of the meetings of all 
the State Sunday-school Conventions in our 
eountry. Several meet during the first and se- 
cond weeks in June, and on the same days of the 
week. We hope that in them all great interest 
will be excited, and that great practical good to 
the general cause will result. 





Wisconsin (Offcial).—We have received the 
call to the eleventh annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Sunday-School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. It will meet at Fond du Lac, in the Con- 
gregational church, on Tuesday, Wednesday 








and Thursday, May 3lst, June Ist and June 
2d. The Rev. J. H. Vincent will be present. 
J. A, Hall, of Watertown, is President; C. V. 
Pettibone, Esq., of Fond du Lac, State Secre- 
tary. 





South Carolina—The State Sunday-School 
Convention.—We have received a full report 
of the first day’s proceedings of this large Sun- 
day-school gathering. The body met on Wed- 
nesday, May llth, in the city of Charleston. 
R. C. Gilchrist, of Charleston, welcomed the 
delegates, and F. P. Elford, of Charleston, was 
made temporary chairman. We are compelled 
to reserve a fuller report of the proceedings bo 
a future issue or issues of our paper. 

The Philadelphia Sunday-School In- 
stitute.—The May meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Sunday-School Teachers’ Institute was 
held on the usual evening, the third Monday, 
of the month. ‘The attendance was good. It 
was the last meeting of the present course, the 
sessions to be resumed in September, after the 
summer vacation. The Baptist Tabernacle 
church, Rev. George A. Peltz, pastor, was the 
place of meeting. Ex-Governor James Pol- 
lock presided. The singing under the direc- 
tion of John M. Evans, and by the Sunday- 
school choir, which the Tabernacle church is 
so fortunate to have, was simply delightful. 
This of itselfis a sufficient attraction to draw 
any earnest Sabbath-school worker to the 
meeting. Wevote for Tabernacle church as 
the permanent place, if ever the Philadelphia 
Institute ceases to be a peripatetic institution, 
unless indeed their children’s choir will do 
the cause the favor to follow the Institute as 
it circulates among the churches. 

After reading of the Scriptures by the chair- 
man, and prayer by John Wiest, the subject 
of the evening was entered upon, viz.: ‘‘ The 
Missionary Work of the Sunday-School.”’ For 
afurther report the reader is referred to an- 
other part of the paper. 





New York City.—The mission schools of 
Dr. Hall’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, 
held their anniversary last week. There are 
five schools connected with this church, hay- 
ing a total of 175 teachers and 1,510 scholars. 
About 150 teachers and over 1,000 scholars 
were present at the anniversary. 

For some time past Dr. Hall has taken a 
great interest in the Mission Sabbath-school of 
this city, and it must have been gratifying to 
him, as well as to the congregation by whom 
his flourishing schools are supported, to wit- 
ness the great assemblage of teachers and 
scholars. So large and interesting a gathering 
had never before been held in the ehurch, and 
probably few of those present realized the ex- 
tent or the importance of the work until they 
saw its visible fruits. It has often been a re- 
proach to some of our wealthier up-town 
churches, that however liberal they might be 
in contributing to every benevolent object, the 
members themselves would not give their 
time or personal efforts. That such is not the 
case with Dr. Hall’s church, the recent anni- 
versary proved most conclusively. The order 
and decorum with which the schools were 
conducted into the church until every seat 
was filled was very pleasing, and nothing 
could have exceeded the good conduct of the 
scholars, many of them belonging to a class 
but little accustomed to such surroundings. 
The singing was most spirited, the voice of the 
leader, Mr. Perkins, being often drowned in 
the great yolume of sound from so many 
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voices, Old well-known favorite hymns were 
selected, in order that every one might hearti- 
ly unite, and we have seldom listened to any- 
thing finer than the effect produced by the 
singing of ‘‘ America,’”’ into the spirit of which 
the meeting seemed enthusiastically to enter. 

The addresses were brief and to the point, 
as might have been expected, from Mr. Geo. 
H. Stuart and Mr. Ralph Wells. Rev. Dr. 
Edmonds, ofthe English Presbyterian church, 
with great good taste, declined to detain the 
meeting longer than to congratulate Dr. Hall 
upon the sight before him, than which he had 
never before witnessed anything finer in his 
own land, and the account of which he would 
give to his church when he returned. After 
singing the Doxology, the schools were dis- 
missed in the same quiet order as they had 
entered, and the proceedings were brought to 
a close. 

The following is the location and name of 
superintendent of each of these schools :—The 
Church school, held in the Sunday-school 
room of the church, at 9 A. M.; Robert Bliss, 
Superintendent. The King-street school, held 
at Nos. 7 and 9 King street; hours, 9 A. M. 
and2P.M.; L. A. Bradley, Superintendent. 
The Fourteenth-street school, held at No. 344 
East Fourteenth street, between First and 
Second avenues, at 2P. M.; S. D. Davis and 
Robert McCartee, Superintendents. The Sev- 
enth-avenue school, held at Nos. 105 and 107 
Seventh-avenue, between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth streets; hours, 9 A. M. and 2} P. 
M.; Dwight Baker, Superintendent. The 
Sixteenth-street school, held corner of West 
Sixteenth street and Eighth avenue, at 2 P, 
M.; F. W. Whittemore, Superintendent. 

THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION Sunday- 
schools of New York city, celebrated their 
anniversary on Sunday, May 15th. The Right 
Rey. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D., Assistant 
Bishop of Ohio, and the Rev. J. Cotton Smith, 
pastor, delivered the addresses. Some 
600 children, comprising the school of The 
Comforter, school of The Shepherd’s Flock, 
the Wooster-street school, and the Parish 
school were present. The singing was very 
sweetly rendered. 





Eastern Pennsylvania—An Annual De- 
nominational Sunday-School Gathering.— 
The third annual Sunday-school Convention of 
the Church of God, within the bounds of the 
East Pennsylvania eldership, will be held at 
Harrisburg, Pa., on May 3i1st, June Ist and 2d. 
Elder George Sigler will be General Conductor 
of the Convention. This denomination of ear- 
nest, evangelical Christians have for a long 
time been deeply interested in the Sunday- 
school work, and they include a large number 
of very excellent schools in their communion. 
The usual topics for discussion brought before 
Sunday-school conventions generally, and the 
usual exercises, question drawer, &c., make 
up the programme, 





Washington, D. C.—The anniversary of the 
Presbyterian Sunday-schools of Washington 
City came off May 15th. The report for the 
last year shows a large amount of money raised 
for missionary purposes. Hon. John Hill, of 
New Jersey, and Hon. F. W. Ferry, of Con- 


necticut, delivered appropriate addresses to the 
children. 





Maine.—Two Sabbath-schools at Lisbon 
Falls, the Free Baptist and the Baptist, united 
in holding aSunday-school Teachers’ Institute 
On the afternoon and evening of May 5th. B. 





D. Farnham, of Sabattus, conducted it. Other 
schools in neighboring towns were. invited to 
participate. It was a success beyond all ex- 
pectation, The time was too short to develope 
the rich course laid out by the conductor, but 
a great deal of practical, and, it is hoped, per- 
manent, interest attended the meetings. Mr. F. 
is an unusually successful Institute leader. 
There is talk of having him devote his time to 
this work. A. 





Philadelphia.—The report of the May In- 
stitute of Sunday-School Teachers, will be 
found in another column. The meeting was 
the last of the present season. They will be 
resumed however in September, under as 
vigorous and successful administration, and 
with even more interest and profit, we trust, 
to the teachers of the city. 

THE AMERICAN SuNDAyY-ScHooL UNION 
holds its forty-sixth anniversary in the 
American Academy of Music, Tuesday even- 
ing of this week, too late for us to give an ex- 
tended report. We hope to notice its exer- 
cises more or less fully in our next issue, 
The Hon. Schuyler Colfax will preside, and 
Rev. James H. Brooke, D. D., of St. Louis, 
Rev. B. W. Chidlaw and others are expected 
to make the addresses. 

THE Sunday-School Association of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church was held May 16th, 
on the same evening with the Union Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Institute. It met in St. 
Philip’s church, Vine street, above Franklin. 
The Rev. J. H. Eccleston presided. The sub- 
ject under consideration was ‘‘ how to make the 
Sunday-school attractive without the loss of 
spiritual power.” <A large attendance was 
present, and the subject was ably debated by 
the Rev. Messrs. Falkner, Brown, Newton and 
several other gentlemen. 

THE Anniversary of the Children’s Ameri- 
can Church Missionary Society of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, was held in the Ame- 
rican Academy of Music, on Saturday, May 
3lst. They had, as always, a deeply interest- 
ing and imposing gathering. 





Lehigh County, Penn’a.—We have a re- 
port from the North Whitehall Sunday-school 
Association Institute, held May 7th. We shall 
give further particulars next week. North 
Whitehall is the pioneer Sunday-school town- 
ship of Lehigh County. 

Tus third annual Convention of the Lehigh 
County Sunday-School Association will be held 
in the Court-House at Allentown on the 26th 
and 27th of May,inst. The programme lays 
out six interesting sessions. T. H. Moyer is 
President, Oliver Williams and A. J. Breinig, 
Secretaries. 





San Francisco, California.—The Episcopal 
Sunday-schools of San Francisco had a delight- 
ful re-union May Ist, in the Trinity church. 
The audience-room was crowded to repletion. 
The great Delegate Meeting of the Board of 
Missions of the Episcopal Church of America, 
having brought to this city a body of promi- 
nent Episcopal clergymen from different parts 
of the country, several of these ministers of 
Christ were present and participated. The 
Rev. R. H. Ives, of Providence, R. I., the Rev. 
George Leeds, of Baltimore, Md., the Rev. A. 
T. Twing, of New York, the Rev. B. H. Pad- 
dock, of Brooklyn, L. I., and others made ad- 
dresses. The Bishop of the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia, and all the Episcopal clergy of the city 
were present. An interesting feature of the 
exercises was the singing of the hymn *“*Happy 


‘upon him and crushing him. 


' miss him in our councils, 





Land,” in their native language, by the Chi- 
nese scholars of the Church of the Advent, 
After the singing of “Gloria in Excelsis” by 
the children and a benediction by Bishop 
Morris, the audience was dismissed. W. R. W, 





Passaic (N. J.) Sunday-School Union.— 
At the largely attended annual meeting of the 
Passaic Sunday-School Union held May 17th, 
at the Franklin Union Sunday-school, after 
interesting remarks by Messrs. Foote and 
Potts, of Madison, Cornish of Long Hill, Pot- 
ter, of New Providence, Graves, of Springfield, 
Powell, Cooley and the Rev. Mr. Gellsway, of 
Summit, Hyatt and Page, of Stanley, the 
election of officers for the ensuing year took 
place ; Geo. Shepard Page, of Stanley, was 
re-elected President; H. M. Graves, of Spring- 
field, Vice President; D. H. Cooley, of Sum- 
mit, Secretary; W. F. Hyatt, of Stanley, 
Treasurer; J. J. Hoft, Milburn; W. F. Mor- 
row, Madison; John Denman, Summit; and 
Geo. W. Bower, Chatham, Executive Com- 
mittee. 

This Union comprises the thirty Sunday- 
schools in Milburn, Springfield, Summit, New 
Providence, Union Village, Millington, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Long Hill, Meyersville, Stanley, 
Chatham, Madison, Green Village, Hanover, 
Columbia and Livingston, with three hun- 
dred teachers and three thousand scholars, 
The annual celebration will be held in Sep- 
tember. The next quarterly meeting will be 
held in the Presbyterian church, Springfield, 
and the address will be made by Mr. Geo, 
A. Bell, Superintendent of Bethel Mission, 
Brooklyn. Fs 





Forsyth County, North Carolina—Obi- 
tuary.—In his late Annual Report, the Presi- 
dent of the Forsyth County, North Carolina, 
Sunday-School Union, paid the following just 
tribute to the memory of a good man anda 
zealous Sabbath-school worker: 

‘‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 
right; for the end of that man, is peace !”— 
Ps, 37: 37.—“‘ Since our last meeting, the Lord 
has called home from our midst, and from his 
sphere of usefulness, a member of our Board 
of Managers,—a great friend of Sunday- 
schools,—and a faithful attendant upon our 
meetings. I refer to our lamented brother, 
the Rev. Samuel C. Doub. He met with a 
very sad and painful accident, a tree falling 
He lingered for 
some time in great pain, but bore his suffer- 
ings with Christian fortitude and resignation, 
and died in the full triumph of faith. We shall 
We shall miss that 
pleasant and fraternal greeting that he always 
extended to his friends-and co-laborers. His 
family will miss the Christian husband and 
father. His church and neighborhood will 
miss his earnest working spirit,—but our loss 
is his eternal gain. We well recollect the joy 
he manifested at our great September meeting 
of last year, when we had all our Sabbath- 
schools gathered together,—but he has gone to 
a greater and far glorious meeting. Whilst life 
and health were given to him, he labored ear- 
nestly and faithfully for the success of the 
Sunday-school cause, and we doubt not will 
receive that blissful reward of ‘Well done! 
good and faithful servant!’ ”’ E. A. VY. 





Putnam, Ohio.—At the last communion of 
the Presbyterian church in this place, of 51 
persons received into its membership 34 were 
from the Sabbath-school. 
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Books. 


Tup LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK. 8vo, pp. 491. By 
Dr. George Hesekiel. Translated and edited, with 
an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. This splendid volume, with a 
portrait and over 100 wood-cut illustrations, is a 
very full and complete record of the private and 
public life of this great Prussian statesman. Itisa 
valuable study for all who aspire to public prefer- 
ment, and indeed for all who would tread the path 
of honorable ambition to the highest spheres of 
public duty and usefulness, The translation seems 
to be well done. The work is written from the 
stand-point of admiration, and is not without a 
good deal of praise that may be regarded as ful- 
some, or, at least, unnecessary. The life speaks for 
itself. It will have a large circulation among Eng- 
lish and American readers, and should be found in 
allour public school libraries. Tie publishers have 
brought it out in their usual substantial and hand- 
some style. 

THE LAWS oF HEALTH, in Relation to the Human 
Form. 3846 pp. Illustrated. By D. G. Brinton, M. 
D., and G. H. Napheys, M.D. Springfield, Mass.: 
W. J. Holland & Co. This is a well written book, 
evidently the result of a large observation and 
experience, and touching topics of the most inti- 
mate and practical personal nature. While there 
isan air of sensation about some of the subjects 
treated, we are convinced that on the whole the 
book is worthy of commendation and of wide cir- 
culation. It contains a great many hints on the 
treatment of the body that are at once sound, sen- 
sible and easy to be understood and followed. The 
book rightby used will displace many of the inju- 
rious nostrums that are wickedly offered to and 
foolishly used by a giddy and gullible public. The 
work is pleasantly written, abounds in historical 
anecdote, and is got up in very handsome style. 
It is sold only by subscription.' 

POMPEII AND HERCULANEUM; or, The Buried 
Cities of Camapania; Their History, their Destruc- 
tion, and their Remains. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. The fascination 
that belongs to the story of these ill-fated cities is 
abiding and imperishable. Not only their awful 
doom has made them the objects of such enduring 
interest, but that they have providentially been 
reserved to the nations as the store-house of buried 
treasures of art, which they have yielded and are 
now yielding in such richness to the excavators’ 
research. The present story is clearly told, with 
the aid of many fine illustrations, and is replete 
with instruetion on Roman antiquities, especially 
in the features of social and domestic life. The 
book is handsomely printed, and is in every way 
to be admired. 

THE CONVENT. A Narrative Founded on Fact. 
By R. McCrindell. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers. The author of ‘The School-Girl in France,” 
gives us in this book another strong argument 
against the treacherous arts of Rome in making 
and holding her proselytes. The book has been 
out for years, and is now reproduced for the benefit 
of the rising Protestant generation. The narrative 
exposes the evil deeds that are done in the name 
of religion within convent cells and walls, and im- 
presses deeply the value of the open Bible upon 
the mind of the young reader. It should be in our 
Sabbath-school libraries. 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. pp. 572. Condensed. 
Edited by the Rev. C.S.Carey. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. This is probably the handsomest and most va- 
luable of all the cheaper and abridged forms in 
which Cruden’s Concordance has been published. 
While of course noti:iiig « n fully take the place 
of the complete unabridged Cruden, there is yet 
alarge field of purchasers to whom this edition 
will be a desideratum. The work is beautifully 
printed on fine tinted paper, in clear type, and is 
altogether to be commended. Price, only $2. 


MAY CHRISTIANS DANCE? By James H. Brookes, 
D.D. St. Louis: J. W. McIntyre. We think that 
by the time the Christian reader gets through this 
little volume, he will be able toanswer the question 
it asks on the title-page, if great plainness of speech, 
convincing facts, arguments, and appealsare worth 
anything. Ifanyare debating the question in their 











mind, we believe that this book will help them to 
a speedy decision. It was first given as a sermon 
to the author’s congregation, and a series of letters 
subsequently written toan inquiring young friend 
is added, 

TALES OF THE PERSECUTED. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. A collection of sto- 
ries of the horrible persecutions of Protestants by 
the Roman Catholics, in France and other Euro- 
pean countries, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The various scenes are described with 
much dramatic power, so as to take strong hold of 
the reader’s imagination, 


THE DRINKING FoUNTAIN STORIES. New York: 
National Temperance Society. We are glad to see 
the activity of this Society in the production of 
temperance literature for the young. The present 
volume is a collection of many good stories from 
some of our best writers in the periodical literature 
of the day, and makes avery suitable book for 
the Sabbath-school library, 

Ivy LEAVES. By Mary Ellen Atkinson. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. A dainty volume of 
poems, all indicating culture and taste in the wri- 
ter,an ear delicately attuned to rhythmical har- 
mony, and a thoughtful and devout spirit, but 
lacking in force and in creative imagination. 

OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN; The Lord’s Prayer, 
Explained and Illustrated. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. A series of pleasant and perti- 
nent narrations making the different petitions of 
our Lord’s Prayer seem more and more compre- 
hensive, and teaching the young especially the 
lessons of reverence, dependence, filial love, mis- 
sionary zeal, and the duty and privilege of prayer. 
An excellent addition to the list of Sabbath-school 
books. 

ASPENRIDGE. By Julia Carrie Thompson. Phi- 
ladelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. An 
interesting story, mainly of youthful Christian ex- 
periences, beginning with that of a young girl who 
took for her life-motto “In everything give 
thanks.”’ It will find many youthful readers and 
do good. 

CHOICE STORIES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Six little paper covered books, full 
of pretty stories pertinent to some important moral 
precept, and useful for home reading as well as for 
infant-class teachers, as illustrations te help con- 
vey Scripture truths home. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT NORTHCOURT. Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. A story 
descriptive of the manner in which a religious fa- 
mily, living too far from church to attend the ser- 
vice on Sunday evening, managed to make the 
evening profitable and edifying. It is a reprint 
from the English. The book is a good one for the 
Sabbath-school library. 

FRANK MAy, The Minister’s Son. By Ann E, 
Porter. Boston: Congregational Sabbath-School and 
Publishing Society. An interesting story of a boy 
whose besetting sin was a quick temper and lack of 
self-contrel. The influence of a good deacon, who 
understood boys’ nature, and had himself to strug- 
gle against the same evil temper, forms one of the 
leading elements of the story. It isa good book 
for Sunday-schools that do not object to its refer- 
ences to infant baptism. 

CHRISTMAS AT CEDAR Hitt. By Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey, author of “Irish Amy,’ &c. New York: 
Protestant Episcopal Evangelical Knowledge Society. 
A pretty and instructive story by one of our most 
successful writers of juvenile books, 

AMERICAN BAPTIST YEAR-BooK. For 1870. Phi- 
ladelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. A 
very complete manual of statistics, minutes, al- 
phabetical lists of ministers, and information of 
the churches, Sunday-schools, theological semina- 
ries, &c., of the Baptist denomination in this coun- 
try. Indispensable to every good Baptist, and use- 
ful in a large circle outside the denomination. 

TOMLINSON’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL REGISTER AND 
CONDENSED RECORD Book. Chicago: Tomlinson & 
Brothers. This new record book for Sunday-school 
superintendents and secretaries, so convenient and 
condensed in form,is evidently the product ofa prac- 
tical superintendent’s ingenuity, who has provided 
for every essential item called for in such a work, 
Space for the following items is included in the ar- 
rangement: 1. A Registry of every member of the 
school. 2. The aggregate attendance of each class, 
and the total attendance of the entire school for 





every Sabbath in the year. 3. The amount contri- 
buted by each class, as well as the total amount 
collected, in the school each Sabbath. 4. The ag- 
gregate attendance for each quarter, and the aggre- 
gate amount contributed. 5. The total number be- 
longing to the school and the number received and 
dismissed each Sabbath. 6. Memorandum for giv- 
ing the subject or place of lesson, Remarks as to 
state of weather, &c., &c. There are two sizes, for 
schools of 40 classes and 60classes respectively. 

LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 
late Prime Minister of Great Britain. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. This brilliant novel is worthy of 
wide circulation, both on account of its eminent 
author, the important, popular, and timely sub- 
jects it treats, the skill and force with which it is 
written, and the unflagging, bright, and flashing 
interest of its pages. 

MIss VAN KORTLAND. A novel. By the author 
of ‘My Daughter Elinor.’”’ New York: Harper & 
Brothers. If the contents are worthy of the hand- 
some style in which the publishers bring it out, 
this book is worthy to be thus noticed, 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL’S SCHOOL FESTIVAL is an 
original little jouraal, published quarterly, and 
exclusively devoted to material suitable for use at 
school festivals and entertainments,—such as dia- 
logues, recitations, readings, &c., &c. It is a good 
idea, well carried out. 50 cents a year. Chicago: 
Alfred L. Sewell & Co. 

THE ALDINE PrREss. May. New York: Sutton, 
Bowne & Co. Last week we noticed a splendid spe- 
cimen of American typographical beauty im the 
- Majot & Knapp Illustrated Monthly.” We have 
now another claimant for praise in the journal be- 
foreus. It is beautifully printed on toned paper 
and filled with larger and smaller wood-cuts, seve- 
ral of them splendid gems from nature—as a view 
of Trenton Falls, Grand Portal in Lake Superior, a 
sketch by Dore, from “Atala,” of Niagara, as it 
was supposed to bea hundred years ago. Every 
part of the mechanical execution is well done, and 
the literary contents are in keeping. Send for The 


Aldine Press, if you appreciate the beautiful in art. | 


It will make a splendid portfolio of gems by the 
time a few numbers are collected together. Price, 
$2 a year, $2.50 on rollers. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. April. New York: 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Company. Contents: 
1. Unpublished Letters, Written by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge; 2. American Socialisms; 3. The Para- 
guayan War; 4. The English Parliament and the 
Irish Land; 5. The Imperial Library of Paris; 6. 
Paper Girls; 7. Prostitution : How to Deal with It; 
9. The Action of Natural Selection on Man; 9. Con- 
temporary Literature. $4 a year. 

THE ART REVIEW: An Exponent of Art for the 
People. Chicago: #. H. Trafton. A new journal 
to be published monthly, illustrated, and devoted 
to art, literature, music, &c. It is well printed, on 
toned paper, and full of interesting items concern- 
ing the art world. $1a year. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. Monthly Part for May. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. Splendidly 
illustrated and full of choice reading. $4a year. 

THe SABBATH AT Home. June. Boston: 
American Tract Society. Good, pure, truly religious 
and deeply interesting. We always commend it. 


$2 a year. 
THE GALAXY. June. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


A good number. Mark Twain is writing some 
good things for it. The ninth volume is now com- 
pleted. $4 a year. 

j.1PPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. June. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. Illustrated. This magazine 
improves as it advancesinage. It has secured a 
firm footing among thesuccessful magazines of the 
day. $4a year. 

FRANK LESLIE’S LADIES’ MAGAZINE. June. New 
York: 537 Pearl Street. This popular and valuable 
magazine for the boudoir is a complete repository 
of the fashion art, and has besides a great deal 
of useful and entertaining reading, and numerous 
large and small illustrations, with colored fashion- 
plates, patterns, &c., &c., for ladies’ use. $3.50. 

Tue TECHNOLOGIST is a valuable journal for all 
who are interested in practical art. The May num- 
ber is brimful of sensible instruction and practical 
interest. Published by the Industrial Publication 
Company, New York, at $2 a year. 

PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. New York: G. P. Putnam 


& Son. The June number is received, with a rich 
and varied table of contents, as usual. $4a year. 
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Advertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It ts our purpose and determination not to admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
ctreumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared. 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 





All schools using the course of Lessons that are 
appearing in our columns this year, would do well 
to provide their entire membership with 


The Sunday-School Times Lesson List for 1870, 


which can be obtained at 25 cts. per 100 copies, post- 
paid, by addressing the Publishers of this paper. 








MAP OF PALESTINE, 
AND OTHER PARTS OF SYRIA. 


By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6BY9FEET. $15. 





This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
who both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine. Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge, the most eminent authors, both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared torender this the most valuable 
map of the Holy Land ever published in any age or 
country. 


I use it constantly in my lectures. It is the best 
large map I ever saw, and I wish every church and 
Sabbath-school had one.—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 

I do heartily recommend it to all who are inter- 
ested in Fae whom | the geography and topography, 
both ancient and modern, of Palestine.—Rev, J. 
Durbin, D. D. 


The authors have wrought a good work. The 
blessed Book will be the sooner and the better un- 
derstood by the race for whom it was written be- 
cause of their labors.— . Edw, N. Kirk, D. D. 

The map would bea valuable acquisition in any 
Christian family, but no college, eae od or Sab- 
bath-school should be without it.— . Wm Ga 
Cattell, D. D. 


Happy the Bible student, happy the Sunday- 
school, possessing it! Iam not only pleased, lam 
delighted with it, in all respects whatever.—Rev. 
Henry C. Fish, D. D. 

I am convinced that in minuteness, accuracy and 
—— detail it is the best work extant.— 
Ri. . Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. 

By the boldness and clearness of its outlines and 
divisions, the distinctness of its lettering, and the 
fulness and accuracy of its details, your wall map is 
eminently adapted for instructing schools and large 
assemblies. I have used it with much satisfaction,— 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D. 


I be gh the Map as a most valuable one, and 
heartily recommend it to all who desire a know- 
ledge of the country it represents.—Rev. Joseph 
Cwmmings, D. D. 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


ON TRIAL, FOR 50 CENTS. 


Pastors, Superintendents and other friends of the 
Sabbath-school have expressed a wish that The 
Lacy aeag s Times should visit their teachers 
until they become acquainted with the paper; as- 
sured that they will soon realize that an annual 
cas =~ et is a good investment of 3 cents a week. 
We will send the paper FouR MONTHS on trial, in 
large or small quantities, at the rate of 50 cents per 
eopy. Surely in no other way could teachers be so 
greatly benefitted withso small an outlay of m oney, 








IMPORTANT 
TO EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL! 


SELECT LIBRARY BOOKS. 





As conductors of The Sunday-School Times, we have 
for a number of years enjoyed unusually favorable 
facilities for becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
all the various publications intended for Sabbath- 
school Libraries, as they have from year to year 
been issued from the presses of THIRTY-SIX 
different societies and private publishers, During 
all this time we have carefully selected, after a 
thorough examination, from all available sources, 
the very choicest and best of these books, which we 
are prepared to supply to those who favor us with 
their patronage. The warmest words of recom- 
mendation have reached us from pastors and super- 
intendents, whose schools have been furnished by 
us with our SELECT BOOKS. 

These Select Library Books embrace the cream of 
the publications from the following well-known 
houses, besides a number of others: 


American Sunday-School Union. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 
American Tract Society, Boston. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Congregational S, S. and Publishing Society. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


American Baptist Publication Society. 
Methodist Book Concern. 
Henry Hoyt. 


Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
Protestant Episcopal Society. 
Evangelical Knowledge Society. 


American Tract Society, New York. 
Perkinpine & Higgins. 
Gould & Lincoln. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 
J. P. Skelly & Co. 


National Temperance Society. 
Andrew F. Graves. 
Alfred Martien. 


The advantages to be secured by sending orders 
to us, and submitting the selections to our judg- 
ment, are: 


1st.—All books of an aimless or light and trifling 
character are avoided. 

2nd.—No volume is admitted that does not con- 
tain religious and moral truth. 

8rd.— Dull books that would be useless lwmber in 
any library are excluded, 

4th.—Nothing inappropriate for reading on the 
Lord’s Day is admitted. 

5th.— Books containing a discussion of doctrinal 
questions not included, unless requested. 

6th.—The excellence of every volume is guaran- 
teed to all our purchasers. 





Correspondence is cordially solicited from schools 
of all denominations, and all orders by mail meet 
with prompt attention. 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


By JOHN 8S. HART, LL.». 








Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well ‘':« lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land, in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 50 cents. 





———_—_.., 


oa 


NEW BOOKS. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 


(CORNER OF MULBERRY STREET. ) 





Stars in a Stormy Night; or, Light from 
the Catacombs. A Story of the Early Chris. 
tiansin Rome. By E. L. M. 12mo Muslin Ex. 
tra. Bevelled Boards. $1.25. 


First Heroes of the Cross. By Benj. 
Clarke, Editor of ‘*Kind Words,’’ Illustrated 
profusely by Messrs. J. & G. Nicholls. 12mo, 
Muslin, $1.50. 


Claudia, a Tale. By A. L. O. BE. 18mo. 


Muslin. Illustrated. 90 cents, 


Wonders of the Plant Worlds or, Curiosi- 
ties of Vegetable Life, and Notices of Remark- 
able Plants, Trees and Flowers. 12mo Muslin, 
Extra. Bevelled Boards, $1.25, 


Katie Johnstone’s Cross, a Story illustra- 


ting the Blessings which may flow from A fflic- 
re 12mo Muslin Extra. Bevelled Boards, 
1.25, 


Frank Oldtieid; or, Lost and Found. A 
Prize Temperance Tale, By Rev. T. P. Wilson, 
M.A. 12mo Muslin. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Isabel’s Secret; or, A Sister’s Love. By 


the Author of ‘‘The Story of a Happy Little 
Girl.” 12mo Muslin. $1.50. 


The Secret Drawer. By the Author of 
“Alice Middleton, a Story of the Days of Mary 
one ee," 12mo Muslin Extra, Illustra- 

ed. $1. 


Harry Lawley and His Maiden Aunts, 


= a Leslie. 12mo. Illustrated. Mus- 
n. $1. 


Jessie Gordon; or, A Sunday Scholar’s [n- 


fluence. 12mo Muslin Extra, Illustrated. 75 
cents, 


The Power of Leve in Daily Life. By 
Mabel Graham. 12mo Muslin Extra, 75 cents. 


Rescued from Egypt. By A. L. O. E. 
New Edition. 18mo. Illustrated. 90 cents. 


Triumph Over Midian. By A. L. O. E. 
New Edition. 18mo. Illustrated. 90 cents. 


The Pentateuch and the Gospels. A 
Statement of Our Lord’s Testimony to the Mo- 
saic re ao Historic Truth, and Divine 
Authority of the Pentateuch. By Rev. J. L. 
Porter, Author of “Giant Cities of Bashan,” 
Jamo Muslin, Bevelled Boards. Red Edges, 

00, 


The Divine Glory of Christ. By Chas. J. 


Brown, D.D. 16mo Muslin. Bevelled Boards. 
Red Edges. $1. 


Nearer to Jesus. Memorials of Robert 


Walter Fergus. By his Mother. With a Prefa- 
tory Notice, by Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., 
successor to the late Rev. Dr. James Hamilton, 
London. 16mo Muslin. Bevelled Boards. Red 
Edges. $1.25, 


Daily Help in the Way of Holiness. By 
the Rev. John Dwyer. 32mo Muslin. 50 cents. 
The Heavenly Jerusalem; or, Glimpses 
Within the Gates. ‘No Night there’’—‘ No 


Sorrow there,” By the late 


ev. J. D, Burns. 
32mo Muslin. 50 cents. 


The Believer’s Triumph; or, No Condem- 
nation in Christ, and No Separation from 
Christ. By the late Rev. Jas. Smith. 32mo 
Muslin. 75 cents. 


Paul and Virginia. Newly Translated 
from the French of Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 
Profusely Illustrated. 82mo Muslin. 50 cents. 


Josephus. By Whiston. New Hdition. 
8vo Muslin. $2. 


Walter at the Seaside. 


Extra, Illustrated. 75 cents. 
Giant Cities of Bashan, and Syria’s Holy 


Places. By Rev. J. L. Porter. New Edition. 
12mo Muslin Extra. $1.50. 


nae Mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


12mo Muslin 
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SONGS OF GLADNESS 


FOR 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


BY J. E. GOULD, 


Author of some of the finest collections of 
Church Musie published. 


- 





Tne favor with which this book has been received 
during the few months since its first publication, 
is satisfactory proof that its author has supplied a 
want that has long been felt for a superior book of 
Musie and Hymns for Sunday-schools. 


SONCS OF GLADNESS 


Contains 176 pages, with about 600 pieces, furnish- 
ing a variety of rich material, embracing some- 
thing appropriate to every season of interest in 


any school, , 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Has met with the most cordial approval, with 
scarcely a single exception, wherever submitted 
for examination, and is adopted as the standard in 
many schools. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Is suited to the use of all denominations of Chris- 
tians,as nothing has been introduced conflicting 
with the views held in common among the dif- 
ferent families of the church. 





SONCS OF CLADNESS 


Promises to be the leading Music-Book among 
schools where a taste for the purest and best is 
esteemed of vital importance, instead of the light 
and trifling which too often abounds. 





PRICES OF THE BOOK. 
Per 100 Copies. 


Beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt side stamp, $50 
Substantial, stiff pasteboard covers, $ 3 $30 
Neat paper covers, : oa f° 8 $25 


Sample (paper cover) for ighenainns sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


This is an admirable form of BIBLE, containing 
complete references, with a large amount of in- 
formation for teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons, It is printed in good readable type, with 
a number of maps, and an appendix of nearly one 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘An Index to the Persons, 
Places and Subjects oceurring in the Holy Serip- 
tures.” This Index and the maps will be found of 

t practical value. The book also contains 
ronological Tables from the date of the Creation 
of the world to the Banishment of John to the 
island of Patmos. The volume is bound in different 
styles, and is very convenient in size for a teacher’s 
hand-book, weighing from 20 to 28 ounces, 


Imitation Morocco, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Turkey Morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt clasp, $6.00; by mail, $6.28, 

Turkey Mor., with gilt rims and clasp, $7.00; by 
mail, $7.28, 


ARELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


y Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am, Board. 

Glove 16mo. 324 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25, 2d Edition, 

The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes, This book contains 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true. 

















PUBLICATIONS 


oF 


7 
J. C. GARRICUES & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


LARGE BIBLE MAPS, 


Beautifully Colored and Mounted on Canvas, 


with Rollers. 
PALESTINE, AND OTHER PARTS OF 
SYRIA. 6 by 9 feet. 


$15 

The finest map of the Holy Land ever published. 
ANCIENT JERUSALEM AND SACRED 
PLACES. As they appeared in the 


time of our Saviour. 5 by 8feet. - - $12 





J ye ™ r 
AIDS FOR TEACHERS, 
PARDEE’S 8 ABBATH- SCHOOL INDEX. 
lémo. - $1.25 
With a fine steel- -plate portrait of the author. 
JONES’S LIFE-SCENES FROM THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. 12mo, - - 
With a map and twenty-five illustrations. 
JONES’S LIFE-SCENES FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 12mo. $2.00 
A faithful portraiture of patriarchal times. 
OSBORN’S GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 18mo.  65c. 
A valuable aid for thestudent of Bible Geography. 
HART’S MISTAKES OF EDUCATED 
MEN. 18mo, 
By the Senior Editor of The ‘Sunday-Schoot Times. 
NATIONALSUNDAY- [egg CONVEN- 
TION. 204 pages, 
Complete Shoutoteohie ‘Report. 


MUSIC BOOKS for Sabbath-Schools. 
SONGS OF GLADNESS. Board Covers, per 100, $30 
Beautiful Music, with Appropriate Words, 
SONGS OF GLADNESS. Paper Covers, per 100, 

Adapted to schools of all denominations. 


$2.00 





$25 





CHOICE LIBRARY BOOKS. 


Attraetively Ullustrated and Substantially Bound. 
oo ~ WILBUR; or, A Daughter’ 8 Influence, 
mo, - . 
ee MERTON; or, Sinning and Sorrow- 
ing. 16mo. - $1 
a ST. JOHN. By P. B. Chamberlain. 
mo, - f 
BETTER THAN RUBIES; or, Mabel's Trea- 
sure, 16mo. - $1.25 
= LOWE. By Mrs. c. E. K. Davis. 
lémo. - J 
GRACE MANSFIELD’S EXPERIMENT. weno, 90¢. 


HEAVENWARD—EARTHWARD. 16mo. $1.25 
HELEN MaAcGREGOR; or, Conquest and 

Sacrifice. 16mo. - $1.25 
eae VINEYARD. By Caroline E. ‘Kelly. eee 
JOHN BRETT’ Ss HOUSEHOLD. By Mrs. C. 

E. K. Davis, 18mo. - 90c. 
ONE HUNDRED GOLD DOLLARS. ‘ise. 90c, 
STELLA ASHTON; or, Conquered Faults. 

igmo. - 90. 
TILMAN LORING: or, _Minister or Mer- 

chant. 18mo. - 90c. 
TOM MILLER; or, After ‘mee: in. Sees $1.25 





BEAUTIFUL CONCERT EXERCISES. 


Readings, Hymns and Scripture Recitations, 
ATRIBUTE/OF PRAISE TO JESUS. Per dozen, 60c 
OUR BEAUTIFUL HOME. Per dozen, ~ 60c, 
THE SONG OF THE PILGRIMAGE. Per doz., 60c. 
THE CHRISTIAN ARMOR, Per dozen, - 48c. 
MOUNT EBAL AND MT. GERIZIM. Per doz., 48c. 
THE RIGHTEOUS AND THE WICKED. do. 386c. 





THE MONUMENT OF TRUTH. Perdozen, 36c. 
PRECIOUS JEWELS. Per dozen, - - de. 
TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 

MODEL BAe Ase SCHOOL LESSON. By 
Ralph Wells. Per dozen, - 

A USEFUL LIFE AND FRAGRANT ME- 

MORY. Perdozen, - : 

A MESSAGE FROM THE BORDER-LAND. 
Perdozen, - 

LITTLEJOHNNY, THE MISSION SCHOLAR, 
Perdozen, - " 

LILY, THE SWEET MISSION FLOWER, 
Perdozen, - 5 

HOW WE ARE SAVED. Tee iuieen, - ~ 36e, 


Inquire for these publications at any Book-store 
in the United States. 





Graded Question Paper. 


Issued for Every Week. 





The Series of Question Papers for Scholars, to ac- 
company the Lessons which are appearing in The 
Sunday-School Times this year, are furnished on the 
following terms: 


Subscriptions in Advance. 





100 copies, fr om May 29th toclose ofthe year, $6.00 

"50 " “ “ 3.00 

25 “ “ “ “ “ 1,50 

10 “ “ “a “ “ 606 
Try them! Try them!! 

100 copies, three MAORADS, on oe - - $2.50 
50 " - - - 1.25 
25 “ “ “ - - - 65¢ 
10 “ “ ee, Mae remy 30¢ 


No subscriptions received for less than 10 copies. 
Samples sent to any address on receipt of a stamp 
for postage. 
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CLARK’S 
NeW Harmony ot te (rospels, 


IN ENGLISH; 


WITH AN 


INTRODUCTION BY DR. CONANT. 


The Best, Fullest, and 
Cheapest extant. 
paca 

‘‘As the Parisian sculptor chisels his statue by 
the aid of sr photographs taken from different 
sides of his subject, so we are to construct from ] 
the four picturen of the Evangelists, the solid 
and symmetrical life of Christ. ‘—Avevustus H. 
STRONG. 
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Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price, $1.50. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


OF 


SILVER SPRAY, 


BY 


W. H. DOANE, 


Containing twenty additional new and beautiful 
pieces, making it one of the largestand best Sab- 
bath-School Music Books now before the public. 
Price 80 cents. Specimen copies sent by mail. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER, 


Arranged by Mrs. O. AUGUSTA CHENEY, 


A want has lon ae been felt for just such a collec- 

tion as this is, adapted tothe Festivals and Con- 

certs that do so much to create an enthusiasm and 

love for our Sabbath-Schools. Several very sweet 

and simple sacred ballads are given, with a few 

dialogues and concert exercises, rice 50 cents; by 
mail 62 cents, 
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Tse 
B. at 


Rev: A. 


By Conybeare & Howson. - - 3.00 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

By Dr.Wm.Smith. - sic Ay 2.00 
= SPALa BO GUIDE TO PALESTINE. 

Prof. H. S. Osborn. 65c 
cima FROM LIFE, which the Chaplain 

TE ee ee ee ee eee 
SEQUEL TO STORIES FROM LIFE. . 1.25 
THE GREAT PILOT. By Rev. Dr. Newton. 1.25 
ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. (First Se- 

ries.) Facts, Figures, Quotations and An- 

ecdotes. - 1.75 
ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS. _ (Second 

Series.) Facts, &e., adapted to Religious 

Instruction. - 1,75 
BIBLE BLESSINGS. By Rev. R. Newton. 1.25 
THOUGHTS ON SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 

By John 8. Hart, LL.D. - 85c 
CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD. 

By Alvan Tobey. - - 1.25 
THE JEWISH TABERNACLE. 

By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. - - 1.75 
STAROUT OF JACOB. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
HOUSE OF ISRAEL. By the Misses Warner. 1.50 
WALKS FROM EDEN. By the Misses Warner. '1.50 
BEST THINGS. By Rev. Richard Newton. 1,25 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHS. | 

By Rev. Alfred Taylor. - - 1,25 
A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 

By Rev. Charles E. Knox.- - - - 1,50 
™= SEEDS y ACR OOL HAND-BOOK. 

y Rev. nag ouse. - 1,25 
BIBLE JEW: . 
By Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. - - 1,25 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
By Rev. Dr. Todd. - 1,50 
CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. 
\ By Alexander Cruden, M.A. - - - 1.50 
| THE SAFE COMPASS. By Rev. R. Newton. 1.25 
\THE GOOD TEACHER. By T.S. Henderson. 90c 

RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 

\ By Dr. Newton. - - 1,25 
ama? CROWNS, and How to Win Them. 

By Rev. Joseph ’A. Collier. - - 

FRIENDLY WORDS, with Fellow Pilgrims. 

By James William Kimball. - 
as FROM THE GREAT VINE. 

By Rev. Wm. P. Breed. - - ~ 80c 
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The Teacher’s Library. 


THE SABBATH-SCHOOL INDEX. 
By R. G. Pardee, A. M. - = $1.25 


EGGLESTON’SSUNDAY-SCHOOLMANUAL. 75c 


LIFE-SCENES FROM THE ape GOSPELS. 
By Rev. George Jones,M. A. - 


ee my IN THE TEMPLE. 





y Rev. H.C.Trumbull. - - - - 1.50 
oun TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By Dr. Wm. Smith. - - - 2.00 


SHORT STUDIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. By Rev. C.S. Robinson, D. D. 1.25 


a We OF a BIBLE. 


By Dr. Wm. Smith 3.50 
THe GOSPEL TREASURY, and Expository 
Harmony of the Four Evangel sts 
Robert Mimpriss. - . - 8.50 
MY BIBLE CLASS. - ae eee te 50c 


LIFE-SCENES FROM THE — TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. George Jones,M. A. - 2.00 


LIFE AND EPISTLES OF sr. PAUL. 


CHRISTIAN SELF- CULTURE. - 


By Leonard Bacon, - 80c 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER IN SUNDAY- 

SCHOOLS. By Rev. Dr. Steel. - + 
HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK AND BIBLE 

ATLAS. Ry Rev. Lyman Coleman,D.D. 2.00 


Besides the foregoing, a large variety of all. re- 
quisites needed in the establishing and conducting 
of Sunday-schools. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- - 
schoel teachers certainly combines the advantages 
by all others. On the open page are blanks 
r recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. Either 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 





May 15! 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,” 


- (Rev. ROB’T LOWRY, Editor.) 


Over 200,000 Copies Sold! 


“BRIGHT JEWELS” 


Is so entirely new and attractive that it cannot 
fail to please all. There is not a single piece in 


““BRICHT JEWELS” 


that your Sunday School will not love to sing. 
Send 25 cents for ‘“‘Specimen” copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 


(Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY.) 


LIBRARIANS: 


You will save time, labor and books, by using 








eck Syste™ 


i) LIBRARY REGISTER 


And Cards, by means of which nearly 1,000,000 
books are now distributed. Send for circular 


- ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


Scenes in the Life of Christ. 








’ A beautiful series of Scripture Pictures on the 
Life of Our Lord, attractively printed in bright co- 


lors, and very appropriate for the walls of the Sun- 
day-school room. 


1—Christ and the Woman of Samaria. 
2—Christ Blessing Little Children. 
8—Christ Disputing with the Doctors. 
4—Christ Feedeth the Multitude. 
5—Christ Foretelling the Destruction of Jerusalem 
é—Christ Maketh the Deaf to Hear. 
7—Christ Sending Forth His Disciples. 
8—Christ Turneth the Water into Wine. 
9—Jesus Raising the Ruler’s Daughter. 
10—Jesus Returning witéi His Parents to Nazareth. 
11—Nathanael Coming to Jesus. 
12—The Nativity. 


$2.40 for the twelve by mail. 
4a-Specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL. D., 
Author of the Large Bible Dictionary. 








A very valuable help for Sunday-school teachers 
is this New Testament History, covering as it does 
the whole ground of inquiry relative to the subject, 
and abounding in illustrations, maps, tables, charts, 
otes, indexes, &c.,&c. The work is divided into 
three parts. First, an introduction, embracing the 
interval between the Old and New Testament pe- 
riods; Second, the Evangelists’ histories, harmo- 
nized and chronologically related; and Third, the 
Apostolic history, epistles, Journeys, labors and 
triumphs, 

.The volume is a desirable prize for any student 





form an interesting record, By mail 19 cents. 


ofthe Bible. 780 Pages. $2; by Mail, $2,32. 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS 


ILLUSTRATED PAPERS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING 


BEAUTIFUL MONTHLIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS; 


THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, 
THE CHILD AT HOME, 
THE CHILD’S PAPER, 
THE CHILD’S WORLD. 


By using either one or all of these papers, we can 
supply a school, one, two, three, or four times a 
month. 

Neither of the papers is of a denominational 
character, and therefore they are acceptable to any 
Sunday-school. 

To accommodate schools that do not wish to make 
ayearly payment in advance, subscriptions will be 
received by us for six months, at half the annual 
rates. Specimens, with terms, sent post-paid, on 
receipt of a stamp, and subscriptions received by us, 


TEACHER'S LIBRARY SLATE. 
Price, $1.20 Per Dozen. 











This is a very convenient arrangement for the use 
of the Sabbath-school teacher. It is intended for 
keeping a record of the books which have been 
selected by the class. After a choice has been made 
the librarian takes the slate, returning it to the class 
with the books which have been cliosen. In every 
school where a catalogue is used for making selec- 
tions from the library, this slate will be found to be 
the nicest arrangement yet introduced. 


The article cannot besent by mail, except at letter 
rates of postage. Sample in this way for 20 cents. 


a 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


Published Every Week, 
$1.50 A YEAR. 
Single numbers, 5, cents. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Constdering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, tt is believed to be the cheapest 
religious weekly published. 

/Vo subscriptions are reeeived at less than the 
rate of $1.50a year, no matter what number of copies 
are taken. 

/Vo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sut- 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made, 

Wriiten receipts are not necessary, as due ac- 
knowledgment for remittances is made by the use 
of these figures. 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents a year, which 
must be paid at the post office where the subscriber 
resides, 

@ Descriptive List of Valuable Premiums will 

be sent free, on application, te any one who will 
solicit new subscribers, 
dn sending money by mail, we advise our*vorres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherevé& it can 
be done. 
All letters Felating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for en 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 


608 ARCH STREET, 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





